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Turbaned porters at City Railway Station, Karachi, Pakistan—5 minutes from Bank of America’s new Karachi Branch 


Man-on-the-spot...in Karachi. He’s just opened our new branch in 
this important market. If you’d like to open for business in Pakistan, he’s 
the man to see. From Long Beach to Lagos —in California, across the 
U.S., around the world— BANK OF AMERICA men-on-the-spot are 
at your service. When your business interests call for person-to-person 
banking assistance, get in touch with Bank of America, first in banking. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) —SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES: 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Bangkok ® Buenos Aires © Guam ® Karachi © Kobe © Lagos ® London ® Manila ® Okinawa ® Osaka ® Tokyo ® Yokohama; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Beirut 
Buenos Aires ® Chicago ® Frankfurt ® Mexico City ® Milan ® New Delhi © New York ® Paris ® Rio de Janeiro ® Washington, D.C, ® Zurich; BANK OF AMERICA (International) — New York (a subsidiary): 
Beirut © Duesseldorf © Guatemala City * Hong Kong © Kuala Lumpur ® Paris ® Singapore; BANCA D’AMERICA E D’ ITALIA: over 70 Offices throughout Italy. CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
CARRY BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES—KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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How To Say “Yes” When 


You Really Mean “No” 


Have you ever found yourself with a situation you wanted 
to support to the fullest but the applicant’s requirements 
exceeded his true qualifications? 


There’s one way you can accede to the request without 
in any way going beyond your normal limitations. Simply 
call on Commercial Factors Corporation. We will either 
fulfill the requirements in total, or participate with you 
in a variety of ways. 


In this way the client’s needs are met without delays or 
embarrassment to any party. Moreover, you yourself 
retain the client’s good will and a mutually profitable 
arrangement is developed. 


Our plans include old line factoring, non-notification 
factoring, accounts receivable financing and other ar- 
rangements tailored to the needs of each situation. 


For details on our continuing relationship with banks 
write for our free booklet, “How and When Your Bank 
May Profitably Recommend the Services of Commercial 
Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 





From Where We Sit... . 


About Images and Facades 


ew in this magazine are articles by Bankers D. 
Z. Albright and E. T. Brown which present from 
the perspectives afforded respectively by the large 
city and the small country town an analysis of the prob- 
lems with which bankers in general are being called upon 
to deal and with which they are going to have to contend 
in the foreseeable future. Both arrive at a conclusion 
with which there will be little disagreement, but one 
which cannot be too heavily -stressed: The customer 
calls the shots. ‘“‘The public,” says Mr. Albright, “‘is our 
boss, and what the public wants, the public will get.” 
This is not to say, however, that what the public 
wants or thinks it wants is necessarily good for it, and 
it remains a prime function of bankers the country over 
both to promote the interests of the people of their re- 
spective communities, and to keep them out of trouble. 
To do this, they must not only be responsive to the needs 
of the public, but they must so conduct themselves in 
their relations with that public as to win an ever in- 
creasing measure of its respect and confidence. To use a 
bit of recently established public relations idiom, they 
must create the kind of a “corporate image”’ that will 
cause people to seek and accept their counsel and 
leadership in all matters financial. 


And how do they go about creating such an image? 
They can do so only by adopting and religiously adher- 
ing to policies and practices that can honestly be said 
to be reflected in the image desired. In the absence of the 
kind of motivation that stems from an earnest desire to 
serve the best interests of customer, community, and 
nation, the best public relations program ever devised 
will be of absolutely no avail. 


In his introduction to a projected thesis on the sub- 
ject,* David S. Holden, assistant vice president of the 
Wellesley National Bank, Wellesley Hills, Mass., ob- 
serves that public relations was once regarded as some- 
thing to which management could turn its attention 
after it had solved all its other problems, but that it 
‘fs now beginning to realize that good public relations 
affects just about everything a company must do to 
become and stay successful. . .. American banking 
must not fail in its most important modern test—to 
understand and to sell itself to the American public and 
to the world in these times when our country and the rest 
of the free world is being challenged as never before by a 
dynamic philosophy foreign to our basic beliefs.” 


This is only one of many indications of a steadily 
growing recognition of the fact that the public exercises 
a considerable measure of influence on the growth and 
progress of our nation’s banks. And it might be added 
that the ultimate destiny of our commercial banking 


system is going to depend in large part on the degree of | 


intelligence with which that influence is exercised. That, 
in turn, is going to depend on 1) the image that banks in 
general are able to create in the minds of the public, and 
2) the validity of that image. 


*To be written in partial completion of the requirements for graduation 
from the Stonier Graduate School of Banking. 
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David Finn, president of the public relations firm of 
Ruder & Finn, Inc., dealt most interestingly with the 
latter phase of the subject in an article entitled ‘The 
Price of Corporate Vanity,’ which appeared in the 
July-August issue of Harvard Business Review. Said he, } 
“The exaggerated prominence which the word ‘image’ 
has achieved in our vocabulary suggests that we may be 
going too far in our practical concern for external ap- 
pearances and that sound business considerations (as 
well as human, moral, and cultural considerations) war- F 
rant a re-evaluation of the basic approach to public 
relations as practiced in our society. 


“T believe that three types of danger may result from Ff 
an overweening interest in one’s corporate image: 1) 
When facing business reverses, management can deceive 
itself about its real weaknesses by believing that the 
only thing wrong is a bad public image. . . . 2) We are 
also misled if we define wisdom as that policy which 
wins the widest approval rather than that policy which 
creates the highest values. Such a view holds that man- 
agement should do things because they are popular, not 
because they are right. This can make us a people with- 
out principle, without morality, without faith in our- 
selves—a people whose primary gratification is an ap- 
proving pat on the back. . . . 3) We may destroy the 
process of free public debate which is both the most 
prized characteristic of a democratic society and the es- 
sential mechanism by which a competitive business 
economy can work and prosper. . 





‘Most important, businessmen must accept the fact 
that free, vigorous, constructive criticism helps improve 
the course of human enterprise. They must recognize that 
the job of public relations should be to further this 
process, not impede it. Only in this way can the pro- 
fessional practice of public relations avoid becoming a 
corrupting influence in our society and instead become 
a force for continuous social betterment by performing 
the useful task of giving public expression to dynamic 
leadership.” 

A good program of public relations, in short, lies in 
first making sure that we measure up in every respect to 
all that we would have our public believe us to be, and 
then getting that public told that that’s the way it is. 
Any attempt to create an image that fails in any detail 
to reflect things as they are will leave a void that all 


the good intentions in the world will be powerless to § 
fill. 


Facades are frankly pretentious. They have no proper 
place in any bank’s corporate image. 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE. Nearly 19,000 share owners attended the 1961 annual meeting of A. T. & T. This was the largest 
attendance ever recorded by any business. There was full and free discussion of many matters—evidence of democracy at work. 


Now...2,000,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


A NEW MILESTONE IN DEMOCRACY 
AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 


The ownership of the country’s 
largest business by over two million 
people is a dramatic testimonial to 
the American economic system. Here, 
for all the world to see, is democracy 
at work. 


The result is a communications 
service of increasing value to both 
the public and business and a vital 
element in national defense. 


The owners of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock are 
people in all walks of life, in every 
section of the country. 


BELL 


A great many are small share own- 
ers. About 290,000 own fewer than 
ten shares. 42% are women. An ad- 
ditional 31% are joint accounts, gen- 
erally in the names of husband and 
wife. More than 300,000 are tele- 
phone employees. 


In addition to the direct owners, 
many millions of other people have an 
important, beneficial interest through 
the holdings of their insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, investment 
companies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


Without the money that A. T. & T. 


share owners have put in the business, 
you could not possibly have the tele- 
phone service you enjoy today. Nor 
would there be work and wages for 
over 730,000 employees. 


This year alone share owners have 
furnished $961,000,000 in new capi- 
tal by subscribing to A. T. & T. stock. 


Given the opportunity to plan 
boldly for the future—and with earn- 
ings on a level that makes such prog- 
ress possible— you can be sure that we 
will make further contributions to the 
growth and security of the nation. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (%, 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





MERGERS 


Together at Last 


Manufacturers Trust Co. and The Han- 
over Bank merged this month under the 
name Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., 
following approval by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. But the Justice Depart- 
ment is charging that the merger violates 
the antitrust laws. The merged bank has 
resources of $5.8 billion, capital funds 
of $440 million. 





Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. and City National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago opened for busi- 
ness this month as one institution, 
under the name and charter of the 
former. With total assets of more than 
$3.2 billion, the merged bank becomes 
the ninth largest in the country. 

For Continental and City National 
the path to the altar had been any- 
thing but smooth. Plans for the mer- 
ger were first announced last Decem- 
ber, and shareholders of both banks 
quickly approved its terms (1.05 
shares of Continental for each share 
of City). But the new administration 
in Washington had different ideas. 

Enter RFK. Attorney General Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy and Treasury Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon reached an agree- 
ment under which the Comptroller of 
the Currency would not approve any 
bank merger the Justice Department 
objected to until pending court cases 
involving certain bank mergers in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere had been 
settled. Continental and City Na- 
tional could do nothing but wait. 

By last month, however, it became 
clear that City National was suffering 
unduly from the resulting uncertain- 
ty. So, even though the other suits in 
question had not been resolved, Comp- 
troller Ray M. Gidney gave the mer- 
ger his approval, finding that it was 
in the public interest. 

Final Hurdle? But Continental and 
City National still were not out of the 
woods. Attorney General Kennedy 
launched an 11th hour attempt to 
block the merger, charging that it 
would violate the antitrust laws. 
However, Federal Judge Julius H. 
Miner refused to grant the restraining 
order requested by the government, 
and the merger was finally consum- 
mated the following day. 

What further action, if any, the 
Justice Department will take is not 
known at this writing. 
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ARTHUR T. LEONARD & DAVID M. KENNEDY 
Principals in big LaSalle Street merger. 


Top Team. David M. Kennedy, 56, 
will continue as chairman of Conti- 
nental; Donald M. Graham, 48, as 
vice chairman; and Tilden Cum- 
mings, 53, as president. Arthur T. 
Leonard, 66, former’ president of City 
National, becomes chairman of the 
executive committee. 


At the time of the consolidation, 
City National reportedly had some 
13,000 commercial depositors, 14,000 
savings depositors, 300 consumer 
credit customers, 2,080 trust depart- 
ment clients, 175 corporate stock 
transfer accounts and 371 correspond- 
ent banks. 


Broad Horizon. Continental does 
business with 47 of the nation’s 50 
largest industrial corporations, as well 
as thousands of smaller companies and 
some 3,000 correspondent banks. It 
also manages a large volume of trust 
assets, and is one of five primary deal- 
er banks in governments. 

The marriage with City National 
boosts Continental’s legal lending 
limit to any one borrower above $30 
million. ‘“‘An institution with the re- 
sources and lending power of the 
new bank,” observed merger princi- 
pals Kennedy and Leonard, “‘is neces- 
sary not only to serve our growing 
Midwest, but also to accommodate 
industrial and commercial customers 
with expanding national and inter- 
national interests.” 


* * * 
Elsewhere around the country, these 
mergers and acquisitions made news: 
Stockholders of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank (assets: $8.9 billion) and 
Hempstead Bank ($74 million) of sub- 
urban Nassau County approved the 
proposed merger of the latter into the 
former (BANKERS MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE, July 15). The merger is still sub- 
ject to approval by the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks and 

the Federal Reserve Board. 


Commercial Credit Co., the na- 
tion’s second largest ($2.0 billion) in- 
dependent finance company, an- 
nounced plans to acquire The City 
Loan & Savings Co. ($145 million) 
of Lima, O., via an exchange of stock. 
The City Loan board has voted to 
recommend acceptance of the 
exchange offer. 


Seattle-First National Bank ($1.1 
billion) and The First National Bank 
of Everett, Wash. ($68 million) an- 
nounced plans to merge, subject to 
the approval of the Comptroller and 
stockholders. The merger will add 
eight offices to Seattle-First’s system, 
bringing the total to 100. 

Financial General Corp., bank, in- 
surance and industrial holding com- 
pany, announced an offer to acquire 
the stock of Clarendon Trust Co. ($26 
million) of Arlington, Va. The offer 
has received the blessing of the bank’s 
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board. A possible merger of Claren- 
don Trust and Arlington Trust Co., 
Ince. ($50 million), a Financial General 
subsidiary, has been “considered.” 


A consolidation of National Bank 
of York County, Pa., and Central 
Trust Capital Bank, Harrisburg, was 
approved by the Comptroller. Share- 
holders are expected to OK the plan 
this month. To be known as the Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Central 
Pennsylvania, the merged institution 
will have assets of $124 million, trust 
funds of $78 million. 


PROGRESS REPORT 
Boom in SBICs 


Interest in the new small business 
investment companies continues to 
mount throughout the financial com- 
munity. In the three years since Con- 
gress set up the program, 354 SBICs 
have been licensed by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. In addition, 165 
other companies have received ‘“‘no- 
tices to proceed,’’ which are tanta- 
mount to licensing upon completion 
of organization requirements. 

Right now SBICs are being 
launched at the rate of eight or so a 
week. 


Capital of SBICs available for or 
already invested in small business 
enterprises totals $280 million. Of 
this amount, only $42 million repre- 
sents Federal funds. Such funds are 
committed in exchange for subordi- 
nated debentures of SBICs to help 
them meet minimum capital require- 
ments of $300,000. 


Rate of Return. SBIC Evaluation 
Service (published monthly by S. M. 
Rubel & Associates, Chicago) calcu- 
lates that the average yield on SBIC 
loan portfolios is currently 7.4 per 
cent. Since, however, 15 per cent of 
present SBIC investments are in 
non-dividend-paying common stock, 
the average yield on total invest- 
ments works out to 6.07 per cent. 


For the most part, SBICs have 
concentrated on loans or “equity- 
type” investments rather than direct 
purchases of stock. ‘“Equity-type”’ 
investments are defined by the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 to 
include “bonds or debentures provid- 
ing a participation in equity securi- 
ties either through conversion or 
through accompanying warrants or 
options.” 

Sweeteners. Much of the attract- 
iveness of the SBIC stems from the 
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favorable tax climate in which it oper- 
ates. For example, SBICs enjoy a 100 
per cent tax exemption on dividends 
received (vs. 85 per cent for other cor- 
porations). They also are permitted 
to deduct capital losses from ordinary 
income; similarly, investors in SBICs 
may deduct losses incurred in the sale 
of their stock from ordinary income. 


Legislation now pending before Con- 
gress would further liberalize SBIC 
rules in several important respects. 
One proposal would raise the present 
$150,000 limit on the purchase of an 
SBIC’s debentures by the SBA. An- 
other would increase the maximum 
amount a commercial bank may invest 
in the stock of an SBIC from 1 per 


PUBLICLY HELD SBICS 


(Compiled by SBIC Evaluation Service) 


Date of First Total Est. Book 8/31/61 Original 
Public Assets Value Bid Issue 
Offering Name Location (Millions) (Market) Price Price 
6/59 Electronics Capital Corp. San Diego as UMTS 2 10* 
9/60 Boston Capital Corp. Boston 21.2 14.78 183/4 15 
8/61 Gulf Southwest Capital Houston 16.7 10.84 101/2 12 
2/61 Midland Capital Corp. Buffalo 16.4 11.65 151/2 12.50 
9/60 Electro Science Investors Dallas 144.9 14.90 333/4 ll 
7/61 Capital Southwest Corp. Dallas 13.6 10 97 ll 
7/60 Florida Capital Corp. Palm Beach 12.5 8.25 81/2 8 
4/61 Marine Capital Corp. Milwaukee 10.1 13.83 137/ 15 
6/60 Growth Capital Corp. Cleveland 10.1 19.92 2714 2 
6/60 Franklin Corp. New York 9.6 10.09 18 10 
6/61 Capital for Technical Los Angeles 7.7 8.98 1138 10 

Industries 

6/61 St. Louis Capital Corp. St. Louis 72 8.93 85/8 10 
7/60 Techno Fund Columbus, Ohio 7.0 9.38 13 12.50 
7/61 Southeastern Capital Corp. § Nashville 6.1 11.25 10 12.50 
9/60 Narraganset Capital Corp. Providence 5.5 9.83 117 1l 
2/61 Business Capital Corp. Chicago 5.0 8.95 93/4 10 
4/60 Greater Washington Washington, 5.0 15.82 271/2 10 

Industrial Investments D.C. 
2/60 Southern Growth Industries Greenville,S.C. 4.5 NA. NLA. 5 
7/61 Science Capital Corp. Philadelphia 3.9 7.200 71/4 8 
7/61 First SBIC of New Jersey Newark at -Rae & 12.50 
6/60 Continental Capital Corp. San Francisco §=63.1 3812.38 145 14 
7/60 Texas Capital Corp. Dallas 2.7 5.03 71/2 6 

11/60 Mid-States Business Cap. St. Louis 2.7 11.799 141/72 ll 
9/60 Venture Capital Corp. New York 2.5 7.86 165/8 7.50 
6/61 Minnesota Scientific Corp. Minneapolis 2.4 SBS i114 1% 
3/61 Citizens & Southern Atlanta 1.8 52 514 5S 

Capital Corp. 
1/60 Allied SBIC — 15 10.20 9 ll 
5/60 First Midwest SBIC Minneapolis 1.2 6.00 8 7.50 
9/60 Capital Investments Inc. Milwaukee 1.0 8.60 81/2 ll 

10/60 First Connecticut SBIC Bridgeport 1.0 8.70 101/210 
10/61 Virginia Capital Corp. Richmond 9 9.45 10 3/4 10.50 


*Brought out second issue at $27 a share in July 1961. 
*+Brought out second issue at $7.75 a share in August 1961. 
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As 
GILG) 
correspondent... 


you can add one of the broadest International Banking 
Departments in the country...wzthout adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s International Banking Depart- 
ment as your own...and gain access to some 
33,500 banking offices in the Americas, Europe, 
Near East, Far East—everywhere! Continental is 
literally a “‘world of banks.” Our large and expert 
staff is experienced in every phase of international 
banking, and stands ready to serve you and your 


customers in a host of ways. For instance: Informa- 
tion on foreign political and economic conditions, 
Commercial Letters of Credit, Export Collections, 
Foreign Exchange, Remittances, Credit Reports. 
And if you have a specialized need, we have the 
facilities to handle it. Your inquiry will be most 
welcome. Phone us at STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


Toe moe <a 
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ACF INDUSTRIES ee 
INCORPORATED & 

Common Dividend No. 167 Developments 
A dividend of 6212 ¢ per of 
share on the common : : 
stock of this Corporation Financial 
has been declared payable Pern 
September 15, 1961, to Significance 


stockholders of record at 
close of business August 
25, 4961. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 
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cent of the bank’s capital and surplus 
to 2 per cent. 

Banks’ Role. Clearly, a major part 
of the push behind the SBIC program § 
has come from banks. According to 
SBIC Evaluation Service, 141 banks 
have invested in SBICs, and the num- 
ber is growing all the time. Seventeen 
SBICs have been established as whol- 
ly-owned subsidiaries of banks, al- 
though three of these have subse. 
quently gone public. 


Largest of the wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries is First Capital Corp. of Chi- 
cago, which was formed by The First 
National Bank of Chicago in June, f 
with initial paid-in capital of $3 
million. 

To date, 31 SBICs (table) have 
completed public sales of their stock, 
raising a total of $215 million, or three- 
fourths of all capital in the program. | 
As this is written, eight other SBICs 
have offerings in progress, for another 
$71 million. And 10 additional SBIC f 
issues, involving about $60 million, 
are in registration with SEC. 

Most recent to file is Small Business 
Investment Co. of New York, Ine.,} 
which is currently owned by 24 banks, | 
The public offering is expected to raise 
around $17.5 million, will be one of the 
biggest SBIC deals yet. 


All of the publicly held SBICs are 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket, except Venture Capital Corp. of 
America which is listed on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. 


Volatile Shares. Of late, outstand- 
ing SBIC issues have been undergoing 
a moderate price adjustment follow- 
ing a sensational runup earlier in the 
year. The SBIC average compiled by f 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. advanced 
from 11.22 at the end of December to 
a high in late April of 25.26, has since 
come down below 20. 

But, says the Wiesenberger firm, § 
‘“‘we would guess that the recent re 
action may have about run its course f 
. . . Selected SBICs continue rela-f 
tively attractive holdings—especially 
for investors in high tax brackets.” 

To be sure, such experts as Wiesen- 
berger and the Federal Reserve Bank® 
of Chicago warn that financing new, 
enterprises is inherently a “high-risk’ § 
undertaking. (Says the bank: ‘‘It may 
take several years before the degre 
of success or failure of an SBIC can be 
evaluated.’’) But, risk or no, the SBICE 
appears to be fast catching on as a poh 
tentially profitable medium for bank} 
and individual investors alike. 
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NCR PAPER SAVES MONEY. 


The price of NCR Paper is sometimes higher 
than forms with carbons, but the time saved 
and other advantages far exceed any in- 
crease in price. 


Metal eae: ee) 
NCR PAPER SPEEDS HANDLING. 
oath Repeated testing proves the average cleri- 


cal, worker can do 30% more work per day 


: if he works with forms on NCR Paper! NCR 
Paper eliminates the need for carbon paper 
handling and disposal. 


NCR PAPER WON’T SMEAR. 


Regardless of the number of times a copy 

may be handled, the print will not smear or 

smudge. Because it eliminates carbon paper, 
SS RTE i 


NCR Paper will not soil hands or clothing. 


NCR PAPER PREVENTS ALTERATIONS. 
| NCR Paper can be erased—but not without 

detection. This built-in protection makes it 
e one of the safest papers available for busi- 


ness forms. 


NCR PAPER IS EASY TO USE. 
It produces up to 5 copies merely from the 
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8 or more copies with a business machine 
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NCR Paper is ideal for all types of bank forms! Call your local 
printer or forms supplier today, and he'll be glad to provide you with 
free samples. 
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FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
AT&T 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes of the Month 


@ Frederick R. Kappel, 59, stepped up 
from president to chairman of Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., but 
continues as chief executive officer. He 
is succeeded as president by Missouri- 
born Eugene J. McNeely, 60, an exe- 
cutive vice president since 1955. With 
William C. Bolenius, 62, who becomes 
vice chairman, they head the world’s 
biggest corporation in terms of assets 
($22.6 billion), and earnings ($1.2 bil- 
lion last year). AT&T’s financing ope- 
rations also are in a class by them- 
selves: over the past five years, Mother 
Bell and its subsidiaries have raised 
more than $514 billion of new capital. 


@ General Electric Co., which ranks 
just a few notches below AT&T on the 
corporate roster, stressed financial 
know-how in the selection of its new 


KEITH URMY 


ARTHUR RINGLER 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 





president. He is Gerald L. Phillippe, 
51, comptroller and principal financial 
officer of the company since 1953. Mr. 
Phillippe succeeds Ralph J. Cordiner, 
61, who continues as chairman and 
chief executive officer. The third man 
in GE’s new top echelon is Cramer W. 
LaPierre, 57, who was named execu- 
tive vice president. 

@ George E. Maccaro, 45, was elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
Security National Bank of Long Island 
(resources: $225 million), to succeed 
Herman H. Maass, who moves up to 
chairman. A District Court Judge of 
Nassau County at the age of 37, Mr. 
Maccaro has been vice president and 
general counsel of the bank since 
1959. 

@ Alfred H. Hauser, 56, Arthur P. 
Ringler, 54, and Keith M. Urmy, 54, 
were named senior vice presidents of 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. 
Mr. Hauser heads the bank’s invest- 
ment division; Mr. Ringler is in charge 
of operations; and Mr. Urmy is in 
charge of branch office administration. 
@ Bankers Trust Co. named four men 
to the new position of first vice presi- 
dent. They are: Chester Baylis Jr., 
52 (eastern division); Frank Hamilton, 
57 (central division); Harold C. Strait, 
56 (metropolitan division); George T. 
Davies, 49 (international banking 
department). 


@ Lauren H. Conley, head of the in- 
vestment division of Union Bank of 
Los Angeles, moved up from vice 
president to senior vice president. Pro- 
fessional investor Conley is a veteran 
of 26 years with the bank. 


@ James C. Ellsworth, 52, was named 
a senior vice president of United Cali- 
fornia Bank. Mr. Ellsworth is ad- 
ministrative officer for operations and 
personnel. UCB also announced the 
election of George C. Briggs, director 


CHESTER BAYLIS 


FRANK HAMILTON 
Bankers Trust Co. 
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GERALD L. PHILLIPPE 
General Electric 


of advertising, as a vice president. 


@ Clair W. Furlong, vice president of F 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, assumed the 
senior responsibility in the admini- 
stration of the bank’s trust depart- 
ment. He succeeds Mark W. Lowell, 
former vice president and executive 
trust officer, who continues as a 
director. 


BANK STOCKS 
‘Fully Justified’ 


Standard & Poor’s has taken a fresh 
look at bank stocks—and likes what it 
sees. Because of the decline that oc- 
curred in the first half of 1961, bank F 
earnings for the full year will be only — 
slightly better than last year, on} 
average. But by early 1962, says the 
investment advisory service, NOE 
should be ‘‘substantially”’ above year- 










LAUREN CONLEY 
Union Bank 
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WINDOW 
ON| THE 


. 


WORLD) OF MONEY 


High above the canyons of downtown 
Boston our head foreign exchange trader, 
Peter Joseph, looks out over the harbor to 
the wide world of money. His important 
job — to see that our customers get top 
value for their money in world markets. 


Mr. Joseph is a veteran of many years in 
foreign exchange trading. His team handles 
our customers’ needs for spot or forward 
delivery around the globe, and their exten- 
sive arbitrage operations enable them to 
make very close markets. His business day 
usually begins at 6 a.m. in his home; often 
he will trade millions in foreign exchange 
before leaving for his office. By telephone, 
telex, and cable he is in constant touch with 
the world’s financial centers. 


Perhaps you could use this sort of expert, 
first-person help in your own international 
operations. If so, call Peter on TWX BS-3 in 
Boston. To learn more about the worldwide 
services we offer businessmen, write for our 
brief, informative booklet: When You Do 
Business Abroad. 


The 


FIRST] 


NATIONAL BANK 
a 


aa sx T 
8) O » | ( y N HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by 
The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Brazit: Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: EncLanp: 
ese eC 27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. France: 21 Place Vendome, Paris, ter. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation CABLE: “Massnat”’ International Telex Number: BS1 (Boston). 
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earlier figures. 


This outlook is based on the like- 
lihood of 1) further growth in bank 
earning assets, which already are at a 
record level, 2) some shift out of lower- 
yielding investments into loans as 
business demand for credit expands 
with economic activity. Money rates 
are expected to continue on the firm 
side. S&P also notes that many banks 
have started to effect ‘‘considerable 
savings” through growing use of new 
automated equipment. 


Higher Multiples. Reflecting 
increased investor recognition of such 
prospects, bank stocks have advanced 
sharply in recent months, easily out- 
stripping the general market. As a 
result, the average price-earnings ra- 
tio on 33 leading bank issues has 
climbed to 16 per cent, from around 
12 per cent a year earlier. However, 
S&P regards this revised appraisal as 
“fully justified.” 


Meanwhile, ‘‘additional instances of 

increased dividend payments are like- 
ly.” 
@ Broad Street Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia (72) hiked its regular quarterly 
dividend to 64 cents a share from 60 
cents. The increase was prompted by 
a 17 per cent rise in net operating 
earnings for the seven months ended 
July 31. Directors also recommended 
1) a 2-for-1 stock split, 2) issuance of 
an additional 69,370 shares of the 
new stock via rights on a 1-for-12 
basis, 3) a 2 per cent stock dividend 
payable next January 15 to holders of 
record December 15. These actions 
will increase the number of Broad 
Street shares to 919,839. 


@ The First National Bank of Mem- 
phis (4214) is offering 150,000 addi- 
tional shares to stockholders at $35 a 
share. The new issue will boost the 


number of shares outstanding to 
900,000. 


@ The First National Bank of Jersey 
City (36) declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 35 cents a share—marking the 
300th dividend paid by the bank with- 
out interruption since 1864. (Pay- 
ments were on a semi-annual basis 
prior to 1909.) Of the 1,300 com- 
panies currently listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, only seven have 
paid dividends over a greater number 
of consecutive years. Last January, 
the bank’s stock was split 214-for-1. 


@ Western Bancorporation (42), the 
nation’s biggest (total resources: $5.3 
billion) bank holding company, hiked 












Magnetic letters and figures replace traditional blackboard and chalk on 
the new bond quotation board in First National City Bank's trading center. 
Standing before the new issues board are Citibank bondmen Delmont K. 
Pfeffer, senior vice president; George E. Barnett, Jr., vice president; and 


Franklin R. Saul, assistant vice president. 


Similar boards have been in- 


stalled in three Wall Street investment firms. 





its regular quarterly dividend to 25 
cents a share from 20 cents. The old 
rate had been in effect since Western 
was spun off from Transamerica 
Corp. in 1958. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ At midyear there were 14,025 banks 
and 11,379 bank branches in the U.S., 
according to the Final 1961 Edition of 
the Rand McNally International Bank- 
ers Directory. That was 33 fewer banks 
than a year earlier, but 891 more 
branches. While a substantial number 
of new banks were opened during the 
period, this was more than offset by 
the continuing merger trend. Loans 
rose $6.4 billion (to $150 billion) and 
holdings of securities jumped $10.2 
billion (to nearly $100 billion), re- 
flecting easier money conditions. To- 
tal U.S. banking resources increased 
$18.7 billion to a whopping $303 bil- 
lion, the directory reports. 

@ General Dynamics Corp., biggest of 
the defense contractors, concluded a 
two-year, $200-million revolving cred- 
it agreement with a group of 20 banks, 
headed by Chase Manhattan. The 
company also has: a long-term loan 
agreement with Prudential Insurance 
Co. for $135 million. General Dynam- 
ics reported a $39.5-million loss for the 
first half, which it attributed largely 
to its commercial jet transport pro- 
gram, 





@F as t-growing Brunswick Corp. 
(bowling, boats, etc.) completed two 
major financing arrangements: 1) a 
$100-million revolving credit and term 
loan with a group of 18 banks, headed 
by Chicago’s First National; 2) a $50- 
million, 15-year loan with Prudential 
Insurance. The bank loan agreement 
permits Brunswick to borrow season- 
ally up to $100 million until Decem- 
ber 1963, at which time the company 
may convert any part or all of that 
amount to a five-year term loan. 


@ First National City Bank, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., Bankers Trust 
Co., Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. and affiliates sold their 60 per cent 
interest in Discount Corp. of New 
York, one of the biggest dealers in 
governments, bankers’ acceptances 
and negotiable time certificates of de- 
posit. Arranged by The First Boston 
Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co., Inc., 
the private sale was to a “limited 
number of institutional investors.” 
@® Northwestern National Bank an- 
nounced the formation of a new pooled 
pension fund invested in the stocks of 
companies “in relatively new areas of 
the economy.”’ The primary objective 
will be capital gains, with little em- 
phasis on current dividend return. 
From 5 to 10 per cent of the assets of 
a pension trust may be invested in the 
new fund; the other 90 to 95 per cent 
will continue in the bank’s balanced 
investment fund. 
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Their years of experience in automation 
can be invaluable to your bank. What the 


Harris has learned as a pioneer in this field can keep you 


ahead of the rising tide of paper work. This is one way we 


help our correspondents. How can we help you? 


HARRIS *e BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907— Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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If World Business. 
is your concern 

talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan 


World business is truly Senior Vice 
President Alfred W. Barth’s background. 


Years of experience here and abroad 
have given the administrative head of 
Chase Manhattan’s International De- 
partment an intimate knowledge of the 
opportunities, the problems and _ the 
personalities involved in world business 
today. 


Moreover, the Bank’s International 
Department is staffed with area special- | 
ists—men thoroughly grounded in the | 
commerce and customs of the world’s 
most important business centers. 


And in the most important business 
centers of the world there’s a Chase 
Manhattan Overseas Branch or Repre- 
sentative to locally implement the finan- 
cial planning performed by the Inter- 
national Department for correspondent 
banks engaged in world business. 

Why not talk to the people in Chase i 
Manhattan’s International Department 
about your world business interests? 
Write to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York 15, N. Y., or 
call LL 2-2222 any time. 


Be 
THE cy 
CHASE | 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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It now appears that the Federal budget deficit for the current fiscal year 

will approach $7 billion (vs. the official estimate of $5.3 billion). 

buildup, but also for the Administration’s various domestic welfare programs. 
Spending probably will hit $88.5,billion in this fiscal year, up a whopping 

$12 billion over fiscal 1960, Ike’s last full year in control of the budget. 
Government controls? President Kennedy’s request that the steel industry 

absorb an upcoming wage hike without increasing prices has prompted some observers 

to say that unofficial price controls are here already. 


During the early months of the Congressional session now ending, the new 
President enjoyed things pretty much his own way. 

Of late, however, Congress has shown a growing reluctance to go along with 
him on many important domestic issues. Possible reasons: 1) the recession proved 
to be much shorter and milder than the liberals had been predicting; 2) many 
lawmakers detect a rising tide of conservative sentiment throughout the country. 

At any rate, several of the Administration’s key legislative programs have 
been buried, at least for this year. 


The Kennedy tax proposals are a case in point. 

The plan was to grant a tax credit as an "incentive" to plant and equipment 
spending, and to offset the resulting revenue loss by closing certain "loopholes"—— 
e.g., by repealing the dividend exclusion and credit, by imposing withholding on 
interest and dividends. But the whole idea ran into a storm of opposition from 
business, and Congress began losing interest. Finally, the House Ways & Means 
Committee officially abandoned hope of tax legislation this year. 

Also carried over until 1962 was the matter of increased taxation of savings 
and loans and savings banks. Although not among the original proposals, this was 
subsequently linked to the President’s over-all tax program. Thus, commercial 
bankers now find themselves in the somewhat difficult position of supporting one 
feature of that program while opposing most or all of the rest of it. 

Tax revision is slated to be the first order of business for Ways & Means 
next year. Much will depend on just what is included in the package at that time. 


The bank merger situation has been thrown into utter confusion by the 
Department of Justice. Last month Attorney General Robert Kennedy filed a last— 
minute suit against a major merger already approved by the Comptroller; this month 
he is trying to block a big merger OKd by the Federal Reserve Board (page 5). 

Conflicting Federal jurisdictions over bank mergers supposedly were cleared 
up by Congress last year, when it specifically vested final authority in the 
Federal bank supervisory agencies and relegated the Attorney General to an advisory 
role. But the-Justice Department has thrust itself into the picture by charging 
violations of the Sherman and Clayton antitrust acts. 
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‘Twice as useful! 


New Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer features unique 


interchangeable film units...lets 2 ( or more /) departments keep 
separate film records the way they would with individual microfilmers. 





Bankers tell us it’s almost like getting an extra au 
microfilmer for the price of an accessory filmf an 
unit. Takes only a second to slide out one unitf us 
.. . Slide in another for a different job, a differ. 

ent department, or a different branch. th 


Not only is this microfilmer more useful, ith fil 
is also the fastest for general office use . . . speeds loc 
the work of all departments. For example, inf th 
one minute your Transit Department can micro-§ OV 
film the fronts and backs of 500 checks . .. orf Re 
your Bookkeeping Department can photograph Ne 
186 statements. And in the same high-speed 


One RELIANT 500 Microfilmer seems like two! 


Se 
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automatic operation the film record is indexed 
film— and the originals can be cancelled or endorsed, 
unit} using an accessory endorser. 


ffer-— = Write today for informative folder describing : 
the new REecorDAK RELIANT 500 Micro- 
1, itf filmer in detail . . . or better still, call in your 


seds— local Recordak representative to show you all 
» ing the advantages the new RELIANT 500 offers 
cro over older and slower microfilming equipment. 
.or@ Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, 
aph New York 17, N. Y. 


“| SRECORDPK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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couldnt make up its 


“If your giant robot is so bright,” said 
the man from the Commercial Loan 
Department, “I have a million-dollar 
loan application I'd like to have his 
opinion about.” 


“Don’t think we’re not working on 
that,” replied the Methods Research 
man. “And if you ever reduce that kind 
of decision-making to a mathematical 
formula, we can teach the machine 
how to make your decisions for you. 
But right now the ‘human understand- 
ing,’ ‘foresight’ and ‘judgment’ you use 


=? 


Why the ROBOT 


in lending money—well, those things 
can’t be taught to a machine.” 


Of course, electronic “brains” are only 
brains when they’re told exactly what 
decisions to make and under what exact 
circumstances. 


But there are still many jobs they can do 
within a bank. So ever since 1934, we’ve 
been increasing our use of automation 
to eliminate the drudgery of mounting 
paperwork. The ‘idea is to give our 
people more time to use the talents that 
are peculiar to people: the exercise 


MIND 


of human understanding and vision. 


Like every other forward-looking bank, 
we're always searching for ways to im- § 
prove our methods and to step up the 
quality of our service. Our backlog of 
experience in data processing—reviewed 
in the perspective of 25 years—turns out 
to be a substantial story, unique in / 
many respects. Faced as you are with § 
the mushrooming growth of record- § 
keeping and with rocketing costs, you 
may find that our years of experience 
will be helpful to you. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y- 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE FAMILY IS A BUSINESS 


Supplying its Credit Needs Is the Bank’s Business 


Today’s “department stores of finance’’ have the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that their services are not only at- 
tractively packaged, but that they also consist of good, 
solid, first-grade merchandise. 


Mr. Albright entered the service of the 
Security First National Bank in 1914 
and has managed its consumer credit 
operations since 1934. Announcement 
of his retirement was received as we 
were going to press.—Ed. 


ERHAPS the revolutionary changes 
t that have taken place in the 
banking industry during the 
past fifty years have been sufficiently 
discussed, but it is important to es- 
tablish now and then a point in per- 
spective from which we can view the 
progress we have achieved and chart 
a course for the future. So it seems 
appropriate to note again the passing 
of the era of striped pants and marble- 
halled “‘money morgues,” along with 
the glass-eye concept and the ‘Fort 
Knox” image that were for so long 
and intimately associated with bank- 
ing. 

As the present century has unfold- 
ed, the modern banker has been busily 
engaged in building a new ‘‘image’”’ 
in his community and trade areas. He 
has not only become adviser to the 
man in the street, but has taken to 
him a multitude of new services. Ever 
increasing emphasis has been placed 
on the humanizing of banks, and their 
customers’ needs are being antici- 
pated and met as never before. 


Family a Small Business 


But we in Security First National 
Bank have sought’to go a step further 
and to bring about a general ac- 
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By D. Z. ALBRIGHT 


Vice President and Senior Loan Administrator, 
Security First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ceptance of the idea that the family, 
in a sense, is actually a small business; 
that its welfare is largely dependent on 
the ability that is applied to the man- 
agement of its money. We hold that a 
well organized family economy makes 
the fullest possible use of the bank’s 
facilities in much the same way that a 
successful business enterprise makes 
appropriate and profitable use of a 
variety of banking services in the 
conduct of its affairs. 

Around this thought we have built a 


family banking plan that we call 
“SECURITY 4.’”’ In a booklet de- 





D. Z. ALBRIGHT 
Banks should set the style. 


scribing the plan we urge the family to 
make the fullest possible use of (1) a 
checking account in the handling of 
its purchases, the periodic payment of 
instalment indebtedness, taxes, and 
insurance premiums. We go on to 
stress its importance as an aid in 
bringing family budgets into balance, 
maintaining an accurate set of. rec- 
ords, and planning for future financial 
needs. (2) Savings accounts and (3) 
safe deposit boxes, of course, are ap- 
propriately mentioned, as is_ that 
most vital of all the benefits flowing 
from a banking relationship, (4) a 
thoroughly established banking stand- 
ing. 


As long ago as 1947, the Opinion 
Research Corporation conducted a na- 
tionwide opinion survey for the Asso- 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers, the 
findings of which indicated a generally 
favorable public attitude toward 
banks and bank services. They were 
based on 2,869 personal interviews 
which were made over a period of a 
few weeks in the latter part of 1946, 
along with the opinions of 357 news- 
paper editors and social science teach- 
ers. Since we can safely assume that 
there has been much improvement in 
this regard in the years that have in- 
tervened, these findings have lost 
little or none of their significance. 


A report of the survey opens with 
the statement that “the public recog- 
nizes banks as a vital part of our 
economic system. Only four per cent 
say ‘most people around here could get 
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along without banks.’ . . . One prin- 
ciple is demonstrated on issue after 
issue in this study that provides a 
good indication of what might be 
gained by a public education pro- 
gram, should the banking industry 
decide to undertake one. That prin- 
ciple is this: The greater a person’s 
contact, familiarity, and knowledge of 
banks, the greater is his understand- 
ing of the banks’ problems and the 
more favorable is his attitude. If 
banks can find a means of getting 
across the real facts about their opera- 
tions to the public, the pay-off in 
heightened good will is almost cer- 
tain.” 

The implementation of that prin- 
ciple is largely a matter of making 
banking a human, personal type of 
enterprise. The great river of humani- 
ty flows by our doors in a constant 
stream. Of those who pass a certain 
number, in any given period of time, 
find themselves in need of one or more 
of our retail services. The banking in- 
stitution that is equipped, both 
through training and experience, to 
effectively apply the principles of 
merchandising, and has a good grasp 
of the human factors involved, will do 
much to create and maintain favor- 
able public attitudes. 


Services Tailored to Needs 

As merchandisers of bank services, 
we are necessarily influenced by the 
great changes which have taken place 
within the past 10 to 15 years in the 
living habits of the people of our re- 
spective areas and the environment in 
which they work. Our services have 
accordingly been tailored to the 
specific needs of the individual, and 
those needs have given rise to the 
development of so-called ‘‘in-plant”’ 
or ‘on-the-job’? deposit and loan 
services. Had we failed to take this 
course, credit unions and other non- 
bank financial institutions would have 
cut far more deeply into our customer 
lists than they have, to say nothing 
of the road block we would have en- 
countered had we attempted to per- 
suade the suburbanite to travel long 
distances to a central bank location. 


Since the effectiveness of any at- 
tempt to retail bank services will de- 
pend in large measure on the quality 
of the bank’s relations with its pub- 
lic, it seems appropriate to offer a few 
observations on that phase of the 
subject: 

1. Employees never pursue a neu- 
tral course, and are either building up 
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Building a new image. 


or tearing down the bank’s “‘image.”’ 
Good will has been defined as the 
“disposition of a satisfied customer 
to return to a place of business where 
he has been well treated.” It thus 
becomes the business of bank em- 
ployees everywhere to accord the 
customers with whom they come into 
contact such treatment as to cause 
them to want to return rather than 
go elsewhere for the service in ques- 
tion. The old Chinese proverb, “‘A 
man who does not have a smiling face 
should not open a shop,”’ is a pictur- 
esque statement of a most important 
public relations principle. 


2. Employees should be made thor- 
oughly conversant with the merits of 
all the services that the bank has to 
offer and provided with all essential 
sales tools. 


3. No sale is complete until the 
customer is deriving the fullest pos- 
sible benefit from every ‘‘fee’’ service 
that the bank has to offer. 


The officer charged with the over- 
all responsibility of administering the 
bank’s merchandising efforts should 
be possessed of two principal attri- 
butes: 1) the heart and soul of a sales- 





man, and 2) the mind and experi- 
ence of a well-rounded banker. He de- 
serves the full cooperation of all of 
top management and a degree of 
authority that is fully commensurate 
with his heavy responsibilities. He 
accepts without question the philoso- 
phy that “‘business goes where it is 
invited; stays where it is well treated, 
and grows where it is cultivated.” 


A Large Potential Market 

Federal Reserve statistics indicate 
that only 40 per cent of the borrowers 
who have annual incomes of less than 
$10,000 do their borrowing at a bank. 
The tremendous potential market for 
bank services thus indicated points 

















oS 


up a really challenging opportunity to f 


cultivate the good will of the people of 
our communities by making a care- 
fully considered effort to meet their 
credit needs. 

In our handling of applications for 
instalment credit, we have followed 


a policy of ‘flexibility,’ but have ad- F 
hered at the same time to a uniform 
pattern in the financing of automo- | 
biles, for example, in such matters as | 


the amount of down payment re- 


quired, repayment terms, and rates of 
interest. We make a point of keeping 
in mind the fact that the individual 
obligor is the key to the entire credit 
transaction. There is no more reason 


to feel that every user of instalment f 


credit should have exactly the same 
“deal’’ than to suppose that such an 
inflexible yardstick could be applied 
to all commercial borrowers or mort- 
gage debtors. All consumer credit 
should be tailored to the needs and 


attributes of the individual borrower | 


if for no other reason than that the 





credit transaction that is so handled | 
is bound to have the greatest chance | 


of successful liquidation. 
It is our view that the ‘‘finance 


company” manner of handling instal- ; 


ment credit is no more appropriate to 
a commercial banking operation than 


is that which seeks to make the bank | 


all things to every type and kind of 
borrower. Banks, in other words, do 


have a distinct role to play in the F 


over-all process of credit extension, 
and must build an “image” that is in 
harmony with that role. Indeed, there 
should be a so-called “bank style’’ of 
dealing with the public seeking credit 
accommodations. We should be lead- 
ers rather than followers in the estab- 
lishing of lending patterns that are 
carefully tailored to the individual’s 
needs. 
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. Daily Interest Calculation Is Accurate and Automatic 
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with BURROUGHS F 2000 


' Daily interest calculation can be a boon to banks 


seeking to increase savings deposits. 


Now Burroughs F 2000 makes daily interest practi- 
cal by being accurate, quick, simple and automatic. 


The F 2000 is a compact computer at an accounting 
machine price for banks of all sizes. In addition to 
daily interest, it is ideal for loan scheduling, commer- 
cial and mortgage loan posting, service charge 
calculation, loan interest accruals, payroll... 
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liability ledger, general ledger and daily statement. 


Your returns made possible by increased savings 
deposits will pay for the F 2000 within a year. For 
full details, write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 


Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


4p) Burroughs 
Corporation 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we a pe the following prices__- 
$20 G 


Pee os 


Prompt ss asitcancs Toman 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to_- 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2- 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, insurance Companies 
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Public the Final Arbiter 


Developments and trends that have 
characterized lending policies and 
practices over the past few decades 
have made it very clear that the pub- 
lic is the final arbiter of both the type 
and volume of instalment credit that 
is made available by the financial 
community. It is the lending institu- 
tion’s responsibility to develop and 
exercise the kind of initiative and re- 
sourcefulness that will enable it to 
keep pace with the rapidly changing 
tenor of the public’s needs. 


More particularly, it is the lender’s 
job to ascertain just how the public 
would like to be served in specific in- 
stances, and to shape its policies and 
procedures accordingly. Examples of 
situations in which a need initially 
expressed by the general public was 
recognized and met by alert, flexible, 
and sales-minded bankers, are found 
in those surrounding the development 
of travel credit plans, merchant credit 
ecards, revolving check credit, and 
techniques for the financing of mobile 
homes and pleasure boats. 


While the competent banker will 
never permit himself to forget that his 
primary responsibility is to his de- 
positors, he will also remember that a 
part of that responsibility consists in 
so conducting his lending operations 
as to best serve the interests of the 
borrower, the community of which 
all are a part, and the nation as a 
whole. He will develop a sound under- 
standing of the broad swings of the 
economic cycle and counsel borrowers 
and depositors alike in the light of 
that understanding; a role of which 
any banker might justly feel proud. 


If, as seems to be the case, banking 
has learned relatively less than other 
industries about the techniques in- 
volved in the successful handling of 
people, notwithstanding the fact that 
we meet face to face about 50 million 
persons each week, we might well ask 
ourselves why this is so. This inquiry 
will cut right to the heart of the 
broader question of just why it was 
that commercial banking was unduly 
reluctant to get into the instalment 
loan business in the first place. The 
reason might well be found in the 
industry’s failure to realize at the out- 
set the importance of instalment credit 
as a sales tool, and a resulting inabili- 
ty to create an “image’’ which would 
cause the consuming public to look to 
banks for its credit needs. Although 
the Foundation for Commercial Banks 


is doing much to correct the situation, 
the fact remains that the banking in- 
dustry spends less on advertising and 
public relations in proportion to terri- 
torial coverage and profits than do 
most of the country’s other top-grade 
industries. 


Loans Help Other Departments 
There is an obvious need for the 
closer integration of instalment loan 
activities with other bank functions, 
and that calls for the application of 
accepted merchandising techniques. 
The broader contacts brought into 
being by the aggressive conduct of an 
instalment lending operation will in- 
evitably lead to the production of 


added business and increased income | 


for other departments of the bank. 
This might well begin, and often 
does, with the opening of an account 
for the purpose of handling the pro- 
ceeds of the first loan. And the cus- 
tomer whose monthly load of instal- 


ment payments has been reduced by | 


means of a debt consolidation loan 
should by all means be persuaded to 


are 


deposit in a savings account at least 


a part of the difference. 

As previously indicated, no bank 
can or should be expected to extend 
every kind of credit to all manner of 
people, but it is the part of good man- 
agement to consider carefully every- 
thing that may reasonably be done in 
that direction. Banking has come a 
long way since it held to the original 
concept that instalment lending should 
properly be restricted to the making 
of personal remedial loans requiring 
two co-makers, but there is still much 
room for progress. 

Banks have tended, on the whole, 
to cling to those types and fields of 
lending in which they have had the 
most experience, and, while experience 
is a good teacher, it has had the effect 
in too many instances of unduly nar- 
rowing the scope of our instalment 
lending operations. A bank, for ex- 
ample, which has specialized in auto- 
mobile dealer or appliance financing, 
or even home improvement credit, 
may turn a cold shoulder to the de- 
velopment of such areas as mobile 
home paper and travel finance plans, 
for no reason other than its lack of 
familiarity with those fields. 


According to recently published sta- 
tistical data, consumer expenditures 


now account for approximately two- | 


thirds of our gross national product, 
and it is of these that, instalment loans 
are made. Something like 60 per cent 
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THE LITTLE THINGS 











A thumb in a dike . . . a lantern in a church steeple — these 
t are memorable little things that embellish and become im- 
k portant to history and folklore. 
7 The comment we receive from correspondents about our 
) 
\- attention to the little things—the unusual, out-of-the- 
I- , ; 
é ordinary problems — is one of the pleasantest aspects of 
: our business. 
2. 
d At Hanover, correspondent banking is a major service. 
| . . . 
: We are organized to work constructively with our corre- 
h spondents in every transaction, however large, however 
e small. 
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of all American families use one or 
more forms of instalment credit, and 
that percentage will be sure to rise 
as time goes on. 

Lending added significance to these 
figures is the fact that the country’s 
users of instalment credit are found 
to fall into the younger age categories, 
since it is these that feel the greatest 
need and urge to make instalment 
purchases of automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, etc. And that means, in 
turn, that the bank that is looking to 
the future must not only offer a wide 
variety of instalment loan services, 


GOVERNMENT 


w 
> 


« STATE « 
HOUSING AUTHORITY - PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
PUBLIC UTILITY « INDUSTRIAL & RAILROAD BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


80 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ALBANY BosTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO HoNG KONG 
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but must also do an aggressive job of 
merchandising them. 


Benefits Grow with Use 


The benefits flowing from bank 
services, both from the standpoint of 
the bank and that of the customer 
using them, may be said as a general 
proposition to grow with such use. 
And there is no such service whose 
use cannot be increased through the 
introduction of the techniques and 
procedures that are ordinarily iden- 
tified with the successful merchan- 
dising of other goods and services. 


MUNICIPAL 


Midwest Stock Exchange 
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We of the banking fraternity are 
today really managing what can best 
be described as ‘‘department stores of 
finance,’’ and with us lies the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that all of our 
services are not only attractively 
packaged, but that they consist with- 
al of good, solid, first-grade merchan- 
dise. The public is our boss, and what 
the public wants the public will get. 

In the course of an analysis of the 
findings of the afore-mentioned ARCB 
public opinion survey, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc. had this to say: 

“The results are encouraging. You 
have reason to be proud of the expres- 
sions of approval of most of your prac- 
tices. But the profit on your research 
investment is not to be had by con- 
templating the endorsement the pub- 
lic gives you today. The purpose of the 
research was to provide a basis for 
the treatment of your public relations. 
Let us recognize, then, two important 
principles of ‘treatment’: 

“You can do nothing to affect 

today’s public relations today; they 

are already formed. All your actions 
will be aimed at public attitudes of 
tomorrow. 

“With the future in mind, you 

must be concerned with those evi- 

dences of ‘seed’ problems which 
carry the threat of destruction, if 
they are not uprooted. ... 


A Permanent Threat 


‘“‘Where the function performed is 
essential to existence, the threat of 
nationalization is permanent. You 
must face this fact forever. It is your 
greatest occupational hazard. And it 
demands careful, continuous atten- 
tion to your ultimate problem—the 
protection of the existence of free 
banking. .. . 

“The first step toward Government 
ownership is the milder one of Gov- 
ernment encroachment. This idea is 
already acceptable to two-thirds of 
the voters. . . . The tendency to ac- 
cept easily the idea of Government 
lending is strong. It is relatively dif- 
ficult for the people to recognize its 
competitive nature, or to oppose the 
practice when the competitive nature 
is recognized.” 

The import of these conclusions is 
even clearer today than when they 
were first stated some fourteen years 
ago. The country’s banks, along with 
the system of private enterprise of 
which they are a part, are engaged in 
a struggle for survival that will end 
only if and when it is lost. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer * 





Blue skies for the U. S. economy, laced in the distance with dark 
thunderclouds of federal budgetary deterioration and international tension, 
continue to hold prices of Treasury and other prime debt obligations near 1961 lows.° 
As the business upturn attains greater momentum and the demand for funds 
expands, an irregular but persistent uptrend in rates and yields should develop in 
all maturity sectors. In anticipation of this, most bank portfolio managers are 
pursuing cautious policies and stressing liquidity. 


The two most powerful market factors being weighed as the economy surged 
upward into the fall season were 1) heavy Treasury financing activity over coming 


months and 2) possible impending slight shifts in Federal Reserve monetary policy. 


The Treasury will meet its estimated cash needs of roughly $5 billion over the 
next two months in three steps (i.e., $2.5 billion of tax anticipation bills, $2 
billion in notes maturing in the spring of 1963, and $500 million via one-year 
bills). In addition, it must refund $7 billion of 2 1/2s maturing November_15, nearly 
all of which are publicly held. 

Simultaneously, the schedule of corporate and municipal issues to be marketed 
is increasing impressively. 

This sharp buildup in demand for funds must be measured against only moderate 
gains in the national flow of savings. Therefore, it is probable that the Treasury’s 
vast needs for cash can only be accommodated at higher yield levels. 


Stability in the yield structure for governments could be maintained if the 
Federal Reserve adopted extremely easy monetary policies this autumn; but there is 
evidence that the authorities already have shifted slightly away from the 
aggressively easy policies of the first half of the year. As the economic upsurge 
progresses and the demand for funds intensifies, further gradual shifts—and 
subsequent gentle firming of short-term rates—can be expected. 

A slightly lower average level of free reserves for the banking system was 
Maintained in August, and the Treasury 9l-—day bill rate in the closing weeks of 
August averaged about 2.45 per cent, up significantly from levels of a month earlier. 
This suggested that the Federal Reserve was lessening its resistance to a natural 
tightening in monetary conditions. 


While modification of credit policy appears assured over the next three 
months, changes will be gradual and the authorities will move cautiously, in sharp 
contrast to the abrupt shift toward restraint in mid-1958. Federal Reserve spokesmen 
note the continued level of unemployment and generally low liquidity in the economy. 
They clearly state that they would hope to operate within a general framework of ease 
at least until Christmastime, with only moderate shifts toward a more neutral 
position. The actual speed of policy changes will be determined by appearance of 
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any new speculative elements in the economy, such as a rapid pickup in consumer 
buying or inventory accumulation, and by bank loan expansion. The authorities still 
are striving to expand the money supply. The sooner this goal is achieved through 
bank credit expansion, the swifter policy will be shifted. 


Still overhanging the markets for governments, corporates and municipals is 
the specter of a possible recurrence of the 1960 gold crisis. While the dollar has 
recovered smartly from last year’s setbacks, international financial considerations 
exert powerful influence on monetary policy and market psychology. 

At the moment, there is no significant outflow of interest-—conscious funds 
from the U.S. to Europe despite sharply higher short-term rates in some foreign 
countries. Reason for this has been greater confidence in the dollar than in most 
other currencies. 

But some observers are wondering if this condition would continue should there 
develop a new breakthrough in wholesale and consumer prices, against a background 
of a very large federal deficit, demand for higher wages and potential price 
increases in the steel and automobile industries. 

Any signs of weaker U.S. competition in world markets because of higher 
prices, at a time when this country’s export—import "terms of trade" already were 
worsening because of the booming domestic economy, would bring about swift action 
from the monetary policymakers. 

Therefore, the same conditions that guaranteed a floor under short-term rates 
during 1960 and early 1961 could next bring about a faster—than—anticipated rise in 
money rates and yields. 


Municipal bond prices stabilized in late August, but the very heavy volume 
of issues scheduled for marketing in the post—Labor Day period suggested yields 


would resume their slow uptrend. 

Dealers are counting on realistic pricing, plus continued popularity of tax- 
free income among most classes of investors, to bring about effective distribution 
of this fall’s very heavy supply of state and municipal obligations. 

Bank holdings of municipals continue to increase. At the beginning of 
September, “other securities owned" of weekly reporting member banks—preponderately 
tax-exempts—totalled about $11.3 billion, up $1.2 billion from the end of 1960 and 
$1.4 billion from the end of 1959. 


Among larger tax-free issues now scheduled are $100 million AAA-rated Illinois 
general obligations, $35 million Oklahomas, $26 million Pennsylvania state school 
authoritys and $43 million New York Citys. 

Investor anticipation of these and a large number of other forthcoming issues, 
in addition to continued rather heavy dealer inventories of tax-exempts, has 
sharpened buyer selectivity. 


Strengthened considerably all through the summer by a very light volume 
of new offerings, the corporate bond market displayed a firmer tone than either the 
government or tax-exempt markets. Consequently, the yield gap between governments 
and high rated corporates, which was exceptionally wide at the outset of summer, 
narrowed markedly. 

As the tempo of business increases seasonally and cyclically, the flow of 
offerings should mount substantially, with yields turning upward from the plateau 
that has been established over recent weeks. : 
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Are there opportunities for more 
income from your bond portfolio? 


Running a bank is a full-time job. And with the 
press of serving customers, meeting operating 
deadlines, and developing new business, a 
banker is frequently unable to devote the 
proper time and thought to another very im- 
portant problem: realizing the maximum re- 
sults from his bond portfolio. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that so many 
banks turn to The Northern Trust for assist- 
ance in the selection and management of secu- 
rities. This assistance covers every aspect of 


The 
NORTHERN 


Chicago 90, 


FI 6-5500 - Member F.D.I.C. 


bond investment, portfolio analysis, adjust- 
ment for tax purposes, and assistance in the 
management of bond accounts. 

Would you like the help of a Northern Trust 
Bond officer, well-informed on market condi- 
tions and the management of bank portfolios? 
You are invited to phone or write us; if you are 
not already acquainted in the Bank, ask for Mr. 
Warren F. Sarle, Vice President. We will be 
happy to have an officer contact you at your 
convenience. 


50 South LaSalle Street — 
lllinois 


BANK 


New York Representative: 15 Broad Street, New York 15, New York. Digby 4-7400 
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This man is about to commit a holdup—or is he? Read the story and decide for yourself. 
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How to prevent 
a holdup | 


The sign he’s reading talks in a language po- 
tential robbers understand. Posted on your 
front door, it warns that if a holdup is at- 
tempted, Mosler: Photoguard will record it on 
motion picture film. 

A potential holdup man will hesitate to try 
the effectiveness of a protection system based 
on a filmed record of the attempted crime. He 
knows that the filmed account will be used in 
his capture and as evidence. 


How Photoguard works 

Mounted at suitable vantage points, the Mosler 
Photoguard motion picture cameras survey 
all vulnerable areas. If a holdup is attempted, 
the camera or cameras are automatically trig- 
gered by electronic activators with no risk to 
the teller. The film is turned over to law en- 
forcement agencies for positive identification 
of the holdup man. 


Robbers put ‘‘On Camera’”’ 
Operating silently, the cameras record on film 


1. Mosler Photoguard camera. 
Motion picture record is auto- 
matically triggered without 
risk to the teller. 
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2. Simulated film strip 
shows how Mosler Photo- 
guard camera can cover ac- 
tion in entire working area. 


all persons and acts under their surveillance. 
No audible alarm is sounded to endanger em- 
ployees or customers by startling already 
nervous criminals. Photoguard can be con- 
nected to your existing alarm system...can 
cover vaults...safes. 

As deterrent or detective— Mosler’s Photo- 
guard Surveillance System works effectively 
for your employees...your customers... 
your bank. 


Problem solving—A Mosler specialty 
From Photoguard to the smallest safe deposit 
boxes and the largest vaults, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience are at your 
service. Write Mosler for further information. 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. B, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


The Mosler Safe Company 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


3. Blow-up of frame pictured at 
left shows how film identifies 
persons confronting tellers. 
Model simulates potential robber. 





BANKING IN THE OZARKS 


A life-time observer of the banking scene meditates on the 
past, present, and future of that industry in an area which has 
tended to cling to the ways of the pioneer, but is slowly and 
steadily yielding to the forces of change and progress. 


By E. T. BROWN 


Vice President, Bank of Gainesville, Gainesville, Mo. 


AINESVILLE is the county seat of 
G Ozark County, in southern- 
most Missouri and in the heart 

of the Missouri Ozarks. Although a 
town of less than 300 residents, it is 
the largest in a county of only 6,657 
people according to the 1960 census. 


Ours is one of 21 banks in the 
roughly rectangular seven-county area 
which is larger, incidentally, than that 
of the states of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island combined, and has an 
officially recorded population of only 
86,898. Notwithstanding the diminu- 
tive population of our town, the Bank 
of Gainesville has total assets of some 
$3,500,000, as compared to an average 
of $2,740,000 for the area. 


The bulk of the income of our region 
comes from the operation of small 
dairies and family farms, beef cattle 
sales, and the sale of forest products. 
Small industry is beginning to flourish 
in some favored localities; and lusty 
and growing enterprises are found 
among those engaged in catering to 
vacationists, tourists, hunters and 
fishermen. The development and sale 
of retirement homesites has become 
a sizable factor in the Ozark economy. 


To all of this I have brought the 
perspective of one who was reared in 
the environs here described, departed 
for some 35 years*, and returned 
some ten years ago to assume the 
office of vice president ‘‘without port- 
folio” of this small bank. 


It has occurred to me that my many 
years of observation of banks and 
banking from a considerable number 
of viewpoints should enable me to dis- 


*Mr. Brown's business career was devoted in large 
part to such duties as those of treasurer, business 
manager, and fund raiser for sundry colleges. 
He also served as special consultant to the Chief 
of Staff, Materiel Command, Training Section, 
U. S. Army Air Forces, 1943-44; vice president of 
Educational Buyers Association, 1934, and a di- 
rector of Florida Power Corporation, St. Peters- 
burg, and Florida Bank and Trust Company, Win- 
ter Park, Fla. He engaged for a time in private 
business as a real estate and mortgage broker in 
Orlando, Fla. 
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cuss with some degree of objectivity 
two questions which have their very 
definite implications for bankers across 
the country: 1) How well have these 
21 country banks served the people in 
this sparsely settled and now fast 
developing territory? 2) Are they 
making a successful transition in one 
life-time from the pioneer bank that 
served the elementary needs of the 
frontier land of two or three genera- 
tions ago to the kind that can supply 
the complex variety of services de- 
manded in today’s onrushing atomic 
age? 

Anyone who delves into the inti- 
mate story of the bygone days of 
these small banks in the Ozarks will 
be convinced of the truth of the old 
adage that a difficult environment 
breeds MEN—as the granite hills of 
New England and the rugged glens 
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and bleak moors of Scotland can tes- 
tify. The Ozarks, in the pioneer days 
during which nearly all of the present 
banks were established, was no spawn- 
ing ground that would nurture the 
weak, the timid, and the vacillating, 
and then bestow on them the accolade 
of leadership. 


Bankers Supply Leadership 


The men who first established these 
country banks would rank high in any 
society in point of independence, ag- 
gressiveness, ability, optimism, and 
vigorous leadership. And since any in- 
stitution is but the lengthened shadow 
of the men who control and operate it, 
there can be little wonder that these 
community banks became the domi- 
nant factor in shaping the economic 
life and development of the areas they 
served. Bankers, almost without ex- 
ception, were found in the forefront of 
the many community activities that 
were designed to improve the living 
standards and raise the cultural level 
of their people. 

But not all the banks of the early 
days survived—far from it. Ozark 
County once boasted of having five 
banks. Now only the oldest of the 
five survives, having absorbed three 


i 
>a 


The 


grist mill, which is still in operation, is almost 100 years old. 
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Whenthetraveling banker from Chemical 
New York walks into your office, he has 
behind him the resources of one of the 
world’s largest banks. (Our assets on 
March 31, 1961, stood at $4,374,930,456.) 

The large resources at his command 
permit him to solve virtually any bank- 
ing problem. 

And he has behind him large resources 
in manpower, too. 

Overseas, our representatives travel to 
over 140 countries, learning about busi- 
ness conditions firsthand. They can ar- 
range every kind of financial transaction. 
Foreign collections in Nigeria, for in- 
stance. Or letters of credit in England. 
Or foreign exchange in India. 
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He lands a $4: billion bank at your doorstep 


At home, we can provide you with 
extensive credit information. Or perform 
any of the other services you could 
expect only from a bank of our size. 

It’sthe traveling banker from Chemical 
New York who arranges these services 
and makes all this information available 
to you and your customers. 

And he brings you the hometown touch 
besides. Because he travels extensively 


in your region, and intimately knows 
business there. He talks New York finan- 
cial language, but with a local accent. 
To get this hometown touch plus the 
resources and manpower you need for 
any banking transaction, just call this 
traveling banker from Chemical New 
York. Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York 15. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Chemical Bank 


New York Trust Company 











Since 1932 


AMERICAN CREDIT 
BUREAU 


Serves You By... 


. . . Offering complete 
collection service from 
coast to coast. 


. . . Collecting charged 
off notes and problem 
accounts. 


. . . Charging only for 
results. 


. . . Providing Nation- 
al Coverage. 










































Write for further information 


AMERICAN CREDIT BUREAU 


608 South Dearborn 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


First in deposits 


First in service 


To a Japanese, the name “Fuji’’ is 
synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 
again taken ffirst place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


tHE FUJI BANK, tt. 


Tokyo, Japan 














of the smaller banks, and acted as a 
sympathetic pallbearer at the obse- 
quies of another which was liquidated 
by a bank in an adjoining county. As 
matters stand, two of our seven coun- 
ties have only one bank each, two 
have four each, and the remaining 
three have, respectively, two, three, 
and six; so there are 21 in all that 
have stood the test of time. 


Early-day banking in the Ozarks 
was characterized by its simplicity, 
directness, lack of red tape, and reli- 
ance on personal character and integ- 
rity. A cattle-buying trip involved 
little more than a casual conversation 
in which the customer informed the 
banker of a need, for example, for 25 
or 30 steers, for pasture utilization 
purposes, and was told to go ahead. 
There was no mention of collateral, 
terms of the note that would be given 
in due course for the purchase price, 
financial condition, or anything else. 
If questioned regarding the adequacy 
of this procedure, the old-time bank 
president would probably have said 
something to the effect that “Jim is 
all right; he is a good worker and a 
thrifty fellow, and his word is as good 
as his bond. Whether he loses or makes 
money on the cattle he buys, he will 
pay his note when he sells them.” 


It must be said that the banker 
proved, by and large, to be right. The 
successful managers of pioneef Ozark 
banks were shrewd judges of character 
and ability; and they had a far more 
intimate knowledge of their customers 
in that slow-moving age than any 
bank officer could possibly have in the 
fluid society of today. 


The “‘Old-timer’’ a Problem 

But old-style bank presidents are 
today few and far between. The 
younger generation is, almost without 
exception, anxious to follow the latest 
and best procedures and practices, 
although many a young Ozark banker 
has had to make the fullest possible 
use of his diplomacy and ingenuity in 
dealing with a customer of the old 
school. Decades of “borrowing what 
he needed when he wanted it and pay- 
ing it back with interest when he said 
he would,” have made it difficult for 
the “‘old-timer’’ to regard the modern 
method of requiring credit reports and 
financial statements as anything other 
than an unwarranted intrusion into 
his personal and private affairs. 

The younger generation of Ozark 
farmers, stockmen, and businessmen, 
on the other hand, have a wider per- 





E. T. BROWN 
Difficult environments breed men. 


spective than their fathers, and real- | 


ize, unconsciously perhaps, that the 
extreme individualism of the pioneers, 
bred ‘by isolation, has lost most if not 
all of its former status as a credit asset. 
Much of the old-time informality 
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nevertheless persists even today, al- | 
though the old way of life that char- | 


acterized the simple economy of small 
farms and small stores is rapidly fad- 
ing into the past, and our banks face a 
major task of adjustment. 


Such adjustment, of course, must 
proceed within the limits prescribed 
by the rules laid down by law as well 
as those of ordinary prudence and 
common sense. As every commercial 
banker knows, the need for liquidity 
precludes his engaging to any great 
extent in two vital fields of finance: 
1) the furnishing of strictly risk capi- 
tal for any enterprise, however prom- 
ising, which cannot supply adequate 
security; and 2) the extension of long- 
term credits. However sound either of 
these types of transactions may be in 
specific instances, the fact remains 
that they are in some degree illiquid. 


But even in these forbidden fields, 
the commercial bank has a highly sig- 
nificant role to play. If it carefully ex- 
plores every need for capital, it will 
find that many of them can be met by 
some means that fully comports with 
sound commercial banking practice, 
although that possibility may not be 
too readily apparent at first glance. 
With that policy firmly established, 
the individual will be encouraged to 
come to the bank for his capital re- 
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: (We’re the American company that will! ) 
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--- AND READY 

TO HELP YOU WITH 
RAND MGNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB MATERIALS 


Successful Christmas Clubs call for 
promotional materials that attract 
and please customers... 

This is why so many successful 
Christmas Clubs rely 
on Rand M¢Nally for 
quality printed mate- 
rials. Just look at our 
coupon books, checks, and 
big assortment 
of promotional 


pieces. All are 






handsome, effective, and 
in full color. Let us 
show you samples, quote 
you our low prices. 
You’ll like both! 

Write today to... 


| 
ine 





Rand M¢Nally Christmas Club Division 
405 Park Ave., New York 22—or—Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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quirements; and any rejections that 
ensue may well be found to reflect a 
set of conditions that would make the 
contemplated investment unsound 
from the standpoint of all concerned, 


As far as our region is specifically 









concerned, the competition of non- F 
bank financial institutions is of rela- § 


tively little consequence. There is real 
danger, however, that a too passive 
attitude on the part of many of our 


banks will permit an altogether un- Ff 


justifiable loss of business to young, 
lean, hungry, and ambitious competi- 
tors. To forestall this eventuality 
banks must obtain and communicate 
to the public the facts regarding the 
method of operation, the proper func- 


tion, and the charges made by such § 


agencies as sales finance companies, 
savings and loan associations, personal 


finance companies, and government- } 
sponsored lending institutions; all by } 


way of counteracting the advertising 
claims and other subtle propaganda 
which these organizations employ. 


Profits in Portfolio Management 


Investment portfolio management is | 
another aspect of country bank opera- f 


tion that readily lends itself to profit- 


able study. Our Ozark bankers are} 


past masters of the art of handling 
loans to farmers and small business- 
men in the traditional manner, but 
have had neither the opportunity nor 
the occasion to become equally expert 
in the field of portfolio management. 
Few of them appear to take adequate 


advantage of the opportunities for} 


profit afforded by the market changes 
caused by the cyclical rise and fall of 
interest rates. This may consist in the 
taking of capital gains at one point, 
and book losses at another, the latter 
with a view to replacing fully taxable 
income with accretions of capital 
gain. 


I would guess that many a country § 


bank that is presently devoting little 
more than routine attention to the 


management of its investment port- 
folio might readily add as much as 2)§ 
per cent to its income from tha® 
source over a period of several yeas 
by adopting a simple revision of it} 


policies and procedures. These would 


require only that an officer of the bank® 
be charged with the responsibility 
going over the portfolio with an invest: § 
ment officer of its correspondent bank, & 
map out a program, and thereafte— 
have its portfolio reviewed quarterly— 
for possible profitahle changes. In th® 


case of our Ozark banks, and that 0 
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agricultural banks in general, the 
scope of these deliberations might well 
be extended to include the short-term 
investment of funds that become sea- 
sonally available in amounts and for 
periods that can be anticipated with 
some degree of accuracy. 


Correspondent Banks Will Help 


As our smaller farm units are con- 
solidated into larger commercial opera- 
tions, many of our country banks are 
confronted with the necessity of deal- 
ing with applications for credit ac- 
commodations that differ materially 
in. nature and amount from those 
which they have had to consider in 
the past. The industrial development 
that has come to some of our rural 
areas has brought with it the problem 
of taking care of brand new types of 
credit needs that will be found in many 
instances to exceed the lending capaci- 
ty of the local bank. Here again, the 
banks in question will find it profitable 
to work closely with their corres- 
pondent banks, arranging to have 
them share excess lines of credit, and 
consulting with their experts whenever 
in need of information and advice 
bearing on problems confronting them 
as they enter upon unfamiliar fields. 

The Ozarks have not yet been in- 
vaded by branch or group banking, 
but that is a possibility that our banks 
and others similarly situated cannot 
afford to ignore. There are strong in- 
dications that this is a national trend, 
and that the small independent bank- 
er in presently non-branch areas will 
sooner or later have to face this prob- 
lem at home. But this cause will be 
lost only if and to the extent that it 
goes by default. 

The independent bank can best de- 
fend itself against any threat of com- 
petition from this source by building 
up its own capital resources, by offer- 
ing every legitimate banking service, 
and by cooperating to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with its correspondent 
banks in its endeavors to meet the 
demands that changing conditions 
have thrust upon it. 


The acid test of the ability of to- 
day’s bankers to take the needed ad- 
justments in stride will lie in their 
capacity to adapt their services and 
credit policies to the demands of a 
more complex society; those arising, 
for example, out of the need for the 
development of industry, the improve- 
ment of tourist areas, and the con- 
solidation and enlargement of farming 
units. Adequate provision for all of 
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these needs will require larger and 
more varied lines of credit than our 
banks have handled traditionally. It 
is this writer’s judgment that rural 
banks in general face the same chal- 
lenge, and that the problem is by 
no means a local one. 


The Trend Is Inflationary 


Equally the concern of all our banks, 
from the smallest to the largest, are 
the factors and events affecting the 
regional, national and international 
trends that are steadily giving shape 
to the economic framework within 






which all must function. Foremost 
among them is the all too obvious 
long-term trend toward nationwide 
and worldwide inflation. Although the 
value of our dollar has held at a rela- 
tively stable level in recent years, it is 
a foolhardy economist who would be 
willing to ignore the lessons of history 
and predict a reversal of this trend. 
It seems most unlikely that the 
United States Government will, over 
a long period of years, spend less than 
it collects in taxes, prevent wages 
from rising, and, in general, adopt a 
(Continued on page 42) 
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For small-shop equipment, for auxiliary equipment, or 
for production cutting of large runs, there’s a Chandler 
& Price Paper Cutter which can meet your requirements. 


If you want a large cutter, Chandler & Price has it 
in the C&P 37-inch hydraulic clamp full automatic 


For long runs of repetitive cutting on ledger cards, 
statements, checks, forms, indexes and letterheads, 
power cutters equipped with manual or automatic 
spacing devices do the work easily, speedily, ac- 
curately and economically. 


For auxiliary equipment and for general office use 
the 26-inch Craftsman lever cutter or the C&P small 
bench cutter provide the same cutting accuracy, 
rigidity and dependability of larger sizes but are 
suited for smaller operations where volume of cutting 
does not demand a larger machine. 


Give us an idea of your paper cutting require- 
ments and we will gladly send details of the C&P 
cutter which will meet your needs. 


“Cut Your Cutting Costs with a C&P Cutter” 


Illustrated is C&P 23” full hydraulic automatic cutter. 
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Across the Board 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank, in its 
monthly publication, Barometer of 
Business: 

LL AREAS of the economy are 
expected to provide strength 
to the recovery during the 

next year. With personal income up 
over $13 billion from its recession 
low in February, consumer spend- 
ing can be expected to rise sub- 
stantially. ...Sinee_ housing 
starts are climbing, residential 
spending should increase further in 
the next few months. In the busi- 
ness sector, inventory accumula- 
tion will continue and plans for 
plant and equipment spending sug- 
gest a 5 per cent rise in capital ex- 
penditures by the fourth quarter. 
Government expenditures will defi- 
nitely climb, with Federal spending 
budgeted at a fiscal 1962 level $7 
billion above fiscal 1961. 


Side Effect 


Robert Van Cleave, vice president of 
C. F. Childs & Co., in the firm’s 
twice-monthly Bond Review: 


HE Federal Reserve policy 
which some have called 
“nudge” has now been opera- 

tive long enough to justify looking 
at its results; candidly, it is dif- 
ficult to see what positive good has 
been accomplished. One effect is un- 
questionably clear—it has facili- 
tated the shortening of commercial 
bank investment maturities. .. . 
Banks are now more comfortably 
padded with short-term securities 
than at any time since early 1954. 


‘Significant Factor’ 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago, in its monthly review, Busi- 
ness Conditions: 


HE DATA on credit used to pur- 
chase common stocks is not 
comprehensive. There are 

many ways in which credit granted 
for other purposes can, in effect, 
help to support the demand for 
stocks. For example, the investor 
who repays a mortgage more slowly 
than he would if he were not in the 
market really is using credit to 
carry securities. Stock purchasers 
may borrow on other collateral such 
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as life insurance policies. More- 
over, unlisted securities are not 
covered by the regulation and the 
margin requirement does not apply 
to all lenders. Despite these and 
other gaps in the figures, it appears 
that credit has been a significant 
factor in financing the 1960-61 
stock market rise but of much less 
relative importance than in 1929. 


Whither Rates? 


Marcus Nadler, consulting econo- 
mist to The Hanover Bank: 


HE MONEY and capital markets 
in the months ahead will be 
under the influence of these 

forces: 


@ Expanded business activity—ac- 
companied by larger employment 
and the accumulation of invento- 
ries—will lift the volume of indus- 
trial and commercial loans. An in- 
crease in consumer credit is also 
likely. This demand will come at a 
time when the ratio of loans to 
deposits of many banks is already 
high. 

@ The Treasury deficit will be 
large, and will be financed primari- 
ly through the sale of short-term 
Treasury obligations. The rate dif- 
ferential between New York and 
London is wide. The moment con- 
fidence in the Pound Sterling is re- 
stored and the cost of hedging is 
reduced, an outflow of funds from 
New York to London is to be ex- 
pected. 


@ The rise in construction, both 
public and private, will increase the 
supply of home mortgages and tax- 
exempt securities, and this should 
have an impact on long-term rates 
of interest. Despite greater demand 
for credit and capital, no startling 
or sudden changes in the money or 
capital markets can be expected. 
So long as industry is operating 
substantially below capacity, while 
unemployment is large and the 
forces of inflation remain dormant, 
the Reserve authorities will not 
adopt a policy of credit restraint. 
Although the volume of free re- 
serves may decrease, the commer- 
cial banks will be provided with 
the needed reserves to meet legiti- 
mate credit requirements. The rise 


in interest rates will be slow, and it 
is highly doubtful that rates will 
reach the level prevailing in 1959 
and early 1960. 


The Key 


Russell F. Prudden’s Digest of In- 
vestment & Banking Opinions: 


HE UGLY PICTURE seems to be 
that our prosperity at home 
will be built upon a dollar 

that may become shakier than ever 
abroad. In short, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration cannot be congratu- 
lated for solving the gold problem. 
It hasn’t even faced it yet.... 
There have been, and there will be, 
innumerable suggestions. . . . Un- 
doubtedly, there is some wisdom in 
all of these. When you get right 
down to it, however, the most reli- 
able idea probably is the old, sim- 
ple one of fiscal soundness by our 
government at home. 


Strength in Steel 


The Northern Trust Co., in its 
monthly bulletin, Business Com- 
ment: 


Fe 1962, the generally-held ex- 
pectations of a better year in 
the auto industry, increased 
government spending on conven- 
tional military equipments as well 
as public construction, a rising 
level of capital outlays by industry, 
and larger appliance sales are all 
positive factors in the outlook for 
the steel industry. . . . Barring a 
strike, and assuming expanding 
economic activity, steel production 
could approach output in 1956 or 
1957—the second and third best 
years on record. 


For the Record 


First National City Bank, in its 
monthly letter, Business & Eco- 
nomic Conditions: 


MID all the talk of government 
action to spur growth, we 
would do well to bear in mind 

that the American living standards 

. were not created by govern- 

ment. . . . What we need is the 
adoption of tax reforms to create an 
atmosphere of forward-looking op- 
timism. Growth of effort and capi- 
tal will take care of the growth of 
the economy. 
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Houston’s new First City National Bank was 


Houston has a designed to take the “starch” out of banking. 


Every person, every department is easy to see, 


NE W L 0 OK easy to reach. A convenient escalator from 
an b an kin g the main lobby whisks you right to the door of 


the Oil & Gas Department. Come in and see 
how pleasant it is to do business in this 


convenient new bank. 
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Although American Viscose 
operates largely in the cycli- 
cal textile industry, there are 
several factors to recommend 
it including substantial asset 
values, an improving earnings 
trend and the development of 
avicel, a dietary food additive. 


At around 60, the stock is 
again at a level that has 
proved a barrier in the past. 
Nevertheless, the attractions 
of Viscose appear firmly based, 
and could result in a higher 
market valuation. 


By WILLIAM S. JACKSON, JR. 


UCH in the news of late and of 
topical interest for at least the 
last year has been metrecal, 

the dietary food substitute. This prod- 
uct has had many imitators, with avi- 
cel perhaps the latest to be acclaimed, 
at least from a stock market stand- 
point. A form of crystalline cellulose 
without odor, flavor or caloric content, 
avicel is made by American Viscose, and 
is one of several reasons for viewing 
that company constructively. 

Avicel has been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use 
in food and has been patented. Were 
avicel to equal metrecal’s impact, 
Viscose earnings would be increased 
by $1.50 a share, or almost doubled. 


One observer concludes interestingly 
that the two products are in a sense 
non-competitive since metrecal may 
be viewed as remedial (for immediate 
therapeutic results on a short-term 
basis), while avicel may be regarded as 
a preventive (consumed over an in- 
definite period for the enjoyment of 
foods whose caloric content would 
otherwise add weight). Thus, with 
avicel, such delights as candy, ice 
cream and sauces reportedly can be 
enjoyed without affecting the con- 
sumer’s weight. 

With 50 million people in the U.S. 
alone having weight problems, and 
with advertising emphasizing the fash- 
ionableness of being slim, the market 
potential for the metrecals and the 
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Common Stock Analysis 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


avicels is obviously large. Also to be 
noted is the fact that Mead Johnson, 
the producer of metrecal, is working 
with American Viscose on the avicel 
project. 

Notwithstanding avicel’s potential, 
another important reason for consider- 
ing investment in American Viscose is 
substantial asset value. This exceeds 
$80 per share and even subject to a 
25% discount factor would equal the 
present market value of the stock. 
Asset value per share may be arrived 
at in the following manner: 


Investment in 3,540,000 shares of 


Monsanto Chemical @ $51 per share......... $180,540,000 
Net working capital on March 31, 1961.......... 71,633,000 
Net plant and equipment on March 31, 1961....... 114,282,000 
50% interest in Ketchikan Pulp Co. and 

PMN INE ao oyna a o:5ia) 0s 6 Zi ptoln cas alorelniare Wises ete 25,603,000 

Mera tania secianss sitsicnse teesionunnecie $392,088,000 

Per 4,716,712 shares outstanding 

SRE UNION sx Gib Ge chs aewelenn Gwae ace $83.12 


Sales & Earnings. Yet another rea- 
son for considering American Viscose 
at this time is the improving phase of 
the textile operations cycle, plus the 
development of a new rayon fiber 
called Avril, which is like cotton. 

Sales of $206.7 million and earnings 
of $6.8 million or $1.45 per share were 
reported for 1960, the last half of 
which was marked by a recession. In 
1959, on sales only 16% larger, earn- 
ings were more than double at $2.98 a 
share. 

The outlook for the present year is 
for an improving trend. Nevertheless, 
based on estimated sales of $215 mil- 
lion, earnings are estimated in the 
area of $2, since first-half earnings 
probably did not much exceed 80c per 
share. 

Earnings are derived from several 
sources, including nonoperational. Per- 
haps the most important from the 
standpoint of consistency is the ap- 
proximate 75c per Viscose share re- 
ceived as dividends from Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Some 3,540,000 shares of 
Monsanto stock were received early in 
1961 in exchange for American Vis- 
cose’s half interest in Chemstrand Cor- 
poration. 

Another 


substantial segment of 









earnings (75c to $1.00) comes from 
cellophane operations. Rayon opera- 
tions produce earnings in a range of 40¢ 
to $1.40 depending upon the climate 
for textiles. In addition, equity in the 
earnings of its 50% owned affiliates 
Ketchikan Pulp and Avisun equal 
about 15¢ and 10c respectively. 










Thus, minimum earnings are now 
about $2.15 but could be bolstered by 
improving rayon operations, success 
with avicel or other new products, or 
possibly (slightly) from an increased 
dividend from Monsanto. Under opti- 
























mum conditions and attributing $1.50 
to avicel, earnings could approach $5 
a share. 

The largest U. S. producer of rayon 
fibers and yarns and the second largest 
producer of cellophane, American Vis- 
cose has not distinguished itself as a 
consistent earner over the last decade, 
and growth has been lacking. Indeed, 
the peak sales ($267.5 million), cash | 
flow ($9.21) and earnings per share 
($6.26) achieved in 1950 have not been 
matched since. Nevertheless, Ameri- f 
can Viscose has performed much better F 
than many other companies in its 
industry. 

Market Action. The cyclical char- ff 
acteristics of the company are reflected 
in market price action which since 1950 F 
shows a series of tops in the area of 
$60 (in ’51, 55, & 59) and a series of J 
bottoms in the $25 area (in ’50, 54, & 
’58), suggesting a four year cycle. With F 
the stock again around 60 the cycle 
theory might indicate little further ¥ 
progress on the upside. 7 

We believe, however, that in the} 
present era of high earnings multiples, 
the attractions of Viscose are firmly 
based, and could result in somewhat & 
higher price levels. _ 


History. Organized by Courtauld 
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Co. Ltd. in 1910 as the first commer- 
cial producer in the U. S. of cellulosic 
fiber, American Viscose is currently 
marking its 50th birthday. Courtaulds 
had, however, been producing cellu- 
losic yarns in England since 1906. 

This cellulosic fiber, then known as 
silk but now as rayon, was the begin- 
ning of the man-made fiber industry, 
which in 1960 accounted for 29% of 
all fiber consumption in the U.S. The 
chemistry of the industry lies in the 
dissolving of cellulose found in cotton 
and wood pulps and the regenerating 
of it into fibers. 

To expand the market for rayon, 
which in the beginning was used only 
for decorative purposes, it was neces- 
sary for Viscose to develop textile ma- 
chinery to knit, weave and _ finish 
rayon fabrics. 

Cellulose acetate yarn was first pro- 
duced at Viscose’s Meadville, Pa. 
plant in 1928. This fiber, as distinct 
from rayon, is composed of esters from 
the reaction of cellulose and acetic 
acid. 

Viseose’s first plant was established 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. in 1910 but by 
1928 three additional rayon yarn 
plants had been constructed. 

Rayon staple is traced to the Ger- 
mans’ procedure of cutting rayon 
fibers into short lengths and blending 
them with natural fibers during the 
first World War. Rayon in lengths 
short enough to be spun like cotton 
was introduced in the U.S. in 1935, and 
the world’s largest rayon staple plant 
was put into operation at Nitro, W. Va. 
During the following year, another 
plant was built at Front Royal, Va. 
(Today, the latter produces Tyrex ray- 
on tire yarn as well as rayon staple.) 
Other plants are located at Lewistown, 
Pa., Parkersburg, W. Va., and Fred- 
ricksburg, Va., making a total of 
seven. 


American Viscose stock first became 
available to the U.S. investing public 
in 1941, after it had been taken over by 
the British Treasury and subsequently 
sold to help finance the war. Viscose’s 
role in the war from the U.S. stand- 
point was the important one of pro- 
ducing new types of rayon yarns to go 
with synthetic rubber. High tenacity 
rayon tire yarns for tires and cargo 
parachutes resulted. 

Formed in 1958, the Tyrex Corpora- 
tion (a trade organization) promotes 
the use of high tenacity rayon for 
tires. Its success with original equip- 
ment has been good but subject to 
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considerable competition from nylon. 
Diversification. In 1946 the Sylva- 
nia Industrial Corp., a large producer 
of cellophane, was acquired. This was 
a logical merger because, like rayon, 
cellophane is made by dissolving and 
regenerating cellulose. Since 1946 cel- 
lophane capacity has been quadrupled. 
American Viscose’ research in non- 
cellulosic fields led to an association 
with Monsanto Chemical Co. and the 
formation in 1949 of the jointly owned 
Chemstrand to produce nylon yarns 
and acrilan staple. This was a highly 
successful operation; the balance sheet 


showed an investment of about $15 
million against the recent market value 
of $180.5 million for the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. stock received in ex- 
change. 


In the late 1940s the supply of wood 
pulp was in short supply. To guarantee 
its own supply, American Viscose, to- 
gether with Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., formed the Ketchikan 
Pulp Co., and built a large pulp mill 
near Ketchikan, Alaska. In 1959, an- 
other jointly-owned (with Sun Oil) 


company, Avisun, was formed to de- 
velop and manufacture polypropylene 
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hack. The growing problem of pay- 
ment delays plague many lending 
firms, for time lost at the window costs 





money and friendships. 
The new Cummins booklet “Lone 


Lines and Short Friendships” gets right to the core of these hidden 


costs and shows . 


. In minutes and dollars . . . how the customer- 


preferred Cummins Coupon Payment System improves service, 
simplifies posting, reduces costs and prepares for future automation. 
The facts about the ease of conversion to automatic accounting are 


also detailed. 


Ask your Cummins Representative for a copy, or write: 
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resins and films. Polypropylene is a 
thermoplastic and derived from pe- 
troleum refining. 


This summer the company an- 
nounced that a plant would be built to 
make avicel on a commercial scale. 
An edible cellulose, avicel has been of 
great interest not only to food com- 
panies, but also to drug and cosmetic 
makers. The company’s pilot plant is 
capable of turning out a _ million 
pounds of product a year. No details 
were released as to the size or cost of 
the plant, but production is expected 
by the end of the year. 

Earlier in the year capital expendi- 
tures of $5 million were anticipated, 
well below depreciation of some $15 
million in 1960. American Viscose has 
the following capacities (in million of 
pounds): 


Rayon high tenacity yarn 
Rayon high tenacity yarn 


$227.4 million. Inventories of $42.5 
million were valued at the lower of 
cost or market. 


Payout. Dividends have been paid 
each year since the stock was first 
offered to the U.S. public in 1941, 
Though the basic rate may be thought 
of as $2, the cyclical nature of the 
industry caused the company to re- 
duce payments in several years, no- 
tably 1953-1954 and 1958-1959. Re 
duction in 1958 was caused by a 
squeeze on working capital and a 
Chemstrand loan restriction on the 
payment of dividends. Actually, cash 
flow in that year was over $6 a share. 

Since this loan restriction on divi- 
dends was removed by the exchange 
of Chemstrand for Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. stock and since cash flow for 
1961 is estimated at in excess of $5, 
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Financial Position. American Vis- 
cose is one of the few large industrial 
companies with neither debt nor pre- 
ferred stock. Thus, capitalization con- 
sists solely of 4,716,712 common 
shares. During 1960 the company pur- 
chased in the open market 417,000 
shares of its own stock at an average 
price of approximately $3634. This 
policy had been enunciated and ini- 
tiated in the fall of 1959, and seems to 
have been a continuation of the policy 
of simplifying capitalization which 
was undertaken in 1955 with the elimi- 
nation of a preferred stock issue. To 
our knowledge, no additional pur- 
chases of common stock have been 
made since November of last year, 
presumably because prevailing higher 
prices made buying less attractive. 


At yearend 1960 options granted to 
management on almost 75,000 shares 
were outstanding, exercisable at prices 
from $27 to $46 a share. Directors hold 
1.5% of the common stock. 

As of March 31, working capital 
amounted to $71.6 million, with cash 
alone (and not including $7.4 million 
in securities) almost equaling total 
current liabilities of $19.4 million. 
Net plant was shown as $114.3 million 
after depreciation of approximately 





maintenance of the present $2 divi- 
dend is anticipated. The stock was 
split 2-for-1 in 1950, and a 25% stock 
dividend was paid in 1955. 
Summary & Conclusions. The prin- 
cipal negative in the situation is the 
fact that rayon has become recessive, 


due not only to dumping by foreign ff 


A 





low-cost producers (20% of all rayon | 


consumed in the U.S. is foreign manv- 
factured) but also to substitution of 


other materials (i.e., nylon). Also, § 


cellophane does not appear to be 
growing as fast as once anticipated. To 
a degree, these negatives have been 


mitigated by the development of af 


new type of rayon, as well as avistrap, 


FTES 


a rayon cord strapping for industrial | 


packaging. 


More important, however, is the & 


fact that the Chemstrand operation 


has been exchanged for a 13% invest- F 
ment in the more diversified Mon- F 
santo Chemical Co. Thus, greater sta- © 
bility of earning power has_ been 
bought at the price of perhaps some © 


4 


reduction in profit margins (28% pre 
tax profit margins for Chemstrand). 


If management is correct that the F 
second decade of chemical fiber prices & 
will follow the downward pattern of & 


the second decade of rayon profits, 
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the Chemstrand-for-Monsanto ex- 
change will in retrospect be viewed as 
astute. 

American Viscose impresses us as 
suitable for investment consideration 
on the basis of substantial asset values, 
an improving earnings trend and cer- 
tain product developments (avicel es- 
pecially) which the market may tend 
to appraise generously. The company 
is characterized by an outstanding 
financial position and a high degree of 
liquidity, with each Viscose share 
backed by 34 share of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., itself an attractive in- 
vestment holding. 


Whether or not rumors of liquida- 
tion, often denied by management, 
have any basis is not so important. If 
the market recognizes the several and 
varied attractions of this company, a 
higher valuation should result. 


People Will Be More 
Important Than Ever 


If anyone has the idea that elec- 
tronic bookkeeping—automation, if 
you will—means that the human fac- 
tor is now of less importance, this is 
the time to get rid of that notion, once 
and for all. 


Our new machines, which will start 
to work for us this Fall, will of course 
serve a very valuable purpose. They 
will take care of a large amount of de- 
tail work very fast and, we expect, 
very accurately. But the over-all ef- 
fectiveness of W-C-N, and the satis- 
faction of our customers, will depend 
even more on people—human rela- 
tionships—than in the past. 


It would be easy to say, in your 
mind, ‘“‘This machine is supposed to be 
so almighty smart. O. K. Let’s see 
how it will handle John Bigdome’s 
checks. He signs three or four different 
ways (all undecipherable), picks up 
other people’s checks and scratches out 
the imprints of their name, because he 
doesn’t happen to have one of his 
own checks in his pocket; occasionally 
post-dates a check; and is quite likely 
to put down one amount when he 
writes in words and another when he 
puts in the numerals. Let’s see what 
happens when Mister Bigdome hits 
this miracle machine. This I want 
to see!’’ 


Mr. Bigdome fortunately is an 
imaginary case and considerably ex- 
aggerated. But you get the point. 
If the bank is to continue to function 
efficiently, especially during the first 
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For manual accounting, coupons 


are as necessary as checks are to checking accounts. 
2 \For your system, Automatic or Manual, you'll 
find that Allison has a coupon book that looks better, 
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Coupon Book is individualized for you and your special 
needs. 


For More Facts, Return the Convenient Coupon 
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P.O. BOX 102, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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few weeks and months of the new 
machines, it is going to take extra 
pains and patience and conscientious- 
ness on the part of all us people. Be- 
fore the machines are introduced, you 
will know the points to watch out for; 
but there are plenty of opportunities 
for errors and for customer-annoyance. 


Based on the experience of other 
banks, this new world that is unfold- 
ing should be an even pleasanter one 
than we have worked in in the past. 
Supervising the new machines and 
supplying the human element that 
they lack should provide more in- 
teresting, less fatiguing work. But 
alertness and conscientious attention 
to the possibility of misinterpretation 
by the machines is of utmost im- 
portance. 

If, for instance, in opening the mail, 
someone is careless and slices off a 
tiny fraction of an inch from the edge 
of a check, this may cause serious 
difficulty. 

All of us should be careful to let 
other members of the staff know 
changes that are about to take place 
which have a bearing on their work. 
For instance: in one bank, introducing 
the new machines led to the use of 
small statement envelopes. But when 
these were ordered, the Public Rela- 
tions Department was not told; so 
statement enclosures, ordered several 
months ahead, were too large for the 
envelopes. Let’s keep our lines of 
communication open! 


To sum up: This is a big change we 

are making. It is absolutely necessary 
because no bank can cling successfully 
to the methods of the past, especially 
when these methods do not permit us 
to keep our costs in line so that our 
services can be available to more and 
more people. But if we are all to bene- 
fit as we should, those in supervisory 
positions need to be made aware of 
any customer dissatisfaction or mis- 
understandings. Only if they know of 
these feelings can they take steps to 
remedy the causes. 
—An editorial in the July-August issue 
of The Mirror, house organ of the Wor- 
cester County National Bank, Worcester, 
Mass. 


OZARKS 
(Continued from page 35) 
program that is truly anti-infla- 
tionary. 
Rather, the inexorable trend would 
appear to be in the direction of ever 
increasing demands upon govern- 


ae 





ment, especially at the national level, 
for aid of every kind. For country 
banks, along with banks in general, 
this portends the handling of a great- 
ly increased volume of funds with 
nothing like a commensurate increase 
in earnings. As time goes on, it is all 
too likely that our currency will be- 
come inflated to such an extent as to 
necessitate the implementation of 
monetary policy by sterilizing a steadi- 
ly increasing proportion of commer- 
cial bank deposits. This might be 
done by requiring that they be in- 
vested in government bonds or held 
in the form of mandatory reserves. 


Banks, moreover, face the prospect 
that loan rates will be pushed down- 
ward by the competition of other less 
regulated lending institutions and 
government-sponsored lending agen- 
cies, at the same time that the com- 
petition of other savings institutions 
and the government itself forces up- 
ward the rate of interest they will be 
obliged to pay on savings and time 
deposits. So, although the greater 
volume of business and growth of de- 
posits may create a sense of pros- 
perity, it will be found as profit mar- 
gins continue to shrink to be far 
from genuine. 


An Imperceptible Process 


The long-range developments here 
considered are being discussed in 
terms of what is likely to occur over a 
period of decades rather than years. 
Barring World War III, they will come 
to pass almost imperceptibly from 
year to year, but this does not negate 
in the least the fact that the revolu- 
tion is taking place. Will it end with 
the nationalization of our banks? It 
need not if their policy makers are suf- 
ficiently alert, efficient, and aggressive 
to enable them to hold their own in the 
fiercely competitive field in which 
they will operate in the years that lie 
ahead. 


To sum up, banking in the Ozarks 
has an inherent vitality that does not 
always come to light in its printed 
statements. The spirit of its pioneer 
founders still persists in the optimistic, 
individualistic, daringly conservative 
men who are conducting the affairs 
of our banks today. 


Conversations ‘with our country 
bankers, both on their home grounds 
and at conventions and conferences, 
indicate beyond a doubt that a vast 
majority of them are thoroughly alert 
to their responsibilities in a constantly 
changing environment, and take very 





seriously their stewardship of the eco- 
nomic assets of their respective com- 
munities. Ozark bankers, indeed, are 
setting a pattern of community con- 
sciousness and community service 
that government itself, at every level, 
would do well to emulate. 


| New Books, Analyses | 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR BANKING EXPAN. 
SION. By Gavin Spofford, assistant 
secretary of The Hanover Bank. 192 
pages. $4.50. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J. Plan- 
ning for and measuring the potential 
of new office locations. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 1961 Edi- 
tion. 460 pages. $25.00. Arthur Wie- 
senberger & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6. Information on 348 U. S. and 
Canadian investment companies, 17 
mutual fund management and dis- 
tributor companies, 23 publicly- 
owned small business investment 
companies; and 10 of the new tax- 
free exchange funds. 


LONG-TERM FINANCING. By John F. 
Childs. 369 pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. For company 
financial officers. 


FLOOR PLANNING THE DEALER. By Ev- 
erett D. Gibbons, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Second National Bank, Saginaw, 
Mich. 125 pages. $6.95. Thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements of School of Consumer 
Banking and given Outstanding The- 
sis Award. Presented as a manual 
covering recommended procedures and 
safeguards for setting up and servicing 
a floor plan loan. 


MONEY AND CREDIT: THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON JOBS, PRICES, AND GROWTH. 
300 pages. $3.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Report of the 
privately financed Commission on 
Money and Credit; contains more 
than 80 recommendations for changes 
designed to improve the functioning 
and coordination of government and 
private financial institutions. 


PENSION TRENDS AND THE SELF- 
EMPLOYED. By Richmond M. Cor- 
bett, assistant trust officer of The 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. $4.50. 
Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Ways and means 
by which American citizens not on 
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any business or public payroll may 
provide for themselves the securities 
of old-age benefits and unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TRUST INVEST- 
MENTS. 32 pages. $1.00. Department 
of Printing, The American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36 St., New York 
16. Information about trust invest- 
ments principally for trust depart- 
ment personnel who are not directly 
concerned with the investment func- 
tion. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE & CONDUCT AN 
ACTION COURSE IN PRACTICAL POLI- 
TICS. By William A. Stroud, assistant 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Mansfield, O. 13 pages. $1.00 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 231 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
4, Step-by-step plan for setting up a 
staff political education program. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES FACT BOOK. 
24 pages. 25 cents. National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies, 61 
Broadway, New York 6. The invest- 
ment company story. 


MONEY AND BANKING. Seventh 
Edition. By Charles L. Prather. 629 
pages. $10.00. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. Updated version of 
popular reference. 


ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND BANK- 
ING. Revised Edition. By George N. 
Halm. 551 pages. $10.60. Richard D. 
Irwin, Ine., Homewood, Ill. Text 
with emphasis on current monetary 
problems. 


THE NEW EUROPEAN MARKET. 52 
pages. Public Relations Department, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 
Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
15. Guide for American businessmen. 


THE CHALLENGE OF GOLD & THE 
DOLLAR. By Paul Meek. Public In- 
formation Department, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, New York 
45. Basic features of the present U.S. 
international financial position, in 
terms for the layman. 


PAKISTAN. Bank of America, 300 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. Pro- 
vides American business and indus- 
try with insight into Pakistan’s 
rapidly expanding economy and 
points up profitable investment op- 
portunities in the area. 
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There May Be a Better Way to 
Handle Your Savings Accounts 


The following statement of possible 
policies and procedures, is taken from 
a lecture made last month by Robert K. 
Wilmouth, assistant vice president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
at the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Summer School: 


7 COMPUTING (not compounding) 
of interest may be based on 

periods of different length, such 
as semi-annual, quarterly or monthly 
and the sum eligible for interest ac- 
crual is determined by the low balance 
within the prescribed period, subject 
to the grace days allowed. In these 
cases, deposits made after the last 
grace day of the computation period 
are not usually eligible for interest 
accrual for the remainder of that 
period. 


F.I.F.O. and L.I.F.O. 


First in—first out and last in—first 
out, are principles applied to with- 
drawals paid against savings accounts 
during the interest period. As the 
designations imply, in the former all 
withdrawals are charged first against 
the beginning balance of the period 
and then against subsequent deposits 
if necessary. In the latter case (Lifo), 
withdrawals are charged first against 
recent deposits in the period, if any, 
and then against the beginning bal- 
ance of the period, if necessary. 


Daily 

Many banks, in the Eastern Areas 
and the West Coast, have adopted a 
daily interest method whereby interest 
is accrued for each day the funds are 
on deposit. Some plans will allow in- 
terest from the date of deposit but 
require the funds to remain until the 
end of the interest period. Most of the 
banks, using a daily interest method, 
allow grace days in each month but a 
few will allow grace days only in the 
first month of each period. 


Loans Against Time Deposits 

Loans against time deposits may be 
made by a bank if the rate of interest 
charged on the loan is 2 per cent per 
annum in excess of the rate of interest 
being paid on the time deposit. 


Loans may be made against savings 
deposits with no restrictions as to the 


rate charged on the loan unless it is 
the practice of the bank to require 
notice of withdrawal on savings de- 
posits. In this case, the rate charged 
on the loan must also be 2 per cent 
per annum in excess of the rate of in- 
terest being paid on the savings de- 
posit. 

The requirement of notice on with- 
drawals must actively be practiced by 
the bank and is not to be confused 
with a requirement provided in the 
by-laws of a bank whereby the bank 
may require notice. 


Accounting Methods 

Banking has been slow to adopt 
many of the newer innovations in de- 
posit accounting for savings but the 
last few years have seen a decided in- 
crease in the interest and adoption of 
data processing in many forms. The 
traditional ledger records are being 
replaced by various forms of mechani- 
cal and electronic bookkeeping from 
the punched tabulating cards to com- 
plete computer installations. 


Computers 

Savings deposit accounting can be 
handled very effectively by a computer 
installation with the window machines 
wired to tape punches for subsequent 
entry or tied directly on-line to the 
computer for immediate access. How- 
ever, very few banks have sufficient 
savings volume to justify a computer 
installation, but integrating savings 
with demand deposit accounting, con- 
sumer loans, mortgage loans, check re- 
conciliation and other departmental 
work, uses the versatility of these 
machines and is more practical. Also, 
it is possible for two or more banks to 
pool their use of a single computer 
installation in order to cut overhead 
expense. 


Having the window machines at- 
tached to tape punches requires a pro- 
cedure similar to that for tab card 
accounting except that the tape is 
converted for computer use and the 
processing is faster and even more 
flexible. With the machines tied di- 
rectly on-line to the computer, the 
ultimate in customer service can be 
provided. Pertinent information re- 
garding the account is instantly avail- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Officials Dictate by Telephone at New 


NCORPORATED in the newly completed headquarters 
building of Hanover Bank are Edison Televoice dic- 
tating facilities connecting 2,200 potential users to three 
banks of central recorders that individually serve the bank- 
ing division, credit department, and personal trust depart- 
ment. Shown in the photo is one of the 118 Stow & Davis 
wood executive desks, each of which is equipped with a 
dictating unit that is built into the structure of the desk 
and controlled by a series of buttons. Located in a drawer 
is a plug-in handset with complete playback control. A 
small light indicates which circuit is in use, and directs 
the user to an available circuit. 

Transcribers in each of the three recording stations 
handle work as it is distributed by a supervisor, so that 
there is a continual even flow of work. All work dictated 
before 2:00 p.m. is returned the same day, along with cor- 
respondence designated as urgent. 


INSTALLATIONS 


NCR Post-Tronic Features 
Adding Machine Input 


A nationwide “‘first’”’ has been scored 
by the Fayette National Bank of 
Uniontown, Pa., with the installation 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s system, ‘‘Automated Post- 
Tronie with adding machine input.” 
Among the six National Cash Regis- 
ter executives who went to Uniontown 
to oversee the installation and officiate 
at this ‘first’? unveiling were Earl 
Steel of NCR’s Pittsburgh office and 
Fred C. Olin, an executive of the 
company’s banking division. 


The system automatically enters 
electronic signatures and amounts of 


ag 


OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 






York's Hanover and Chase Manhattan 


NCLUDED in the design of the new 60-story Chase Man- 
hattan Building is a built-in dictation system which 
works through a New York Telephone Company switch- 
board in which 83 trunk lines have been reserved for ‘‘tele- 
phone dictation.’’ One hundred and fifty of the bank’s top [ 
officials are using Dictaphone Time-Master machines, while f 
1150 other Chase executives are tied into the system which 
links 11 of its departments with 41 recording machines. 


Special three-digit code numbers are allocated to each 
department for ‘‘Telecord’’ dictation. An ‘‘automatic voice 
relay’’ starts and stops the recorder as the executive speaks. 
Completed “‘distabelts’’ are fed to one of the 11 transcribing 
pools (photo) which service the various departments, and 
the ready-for-signature correspondence is prepared in a f 
matter of minutes. Approximately 13,000 pieces of cor- 
respondence are handled each week by the bank’s sec- 
retaries. 


#4264 
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NCRs new electronic system: faster with greater accuracy. 
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NOW, YOU CAN HAVE FASTER 
DEPOSIT RECEIPIING AT 
THE LOWEST COST EVER 


NEW “FAST CASH PLAN’ FOR TELLERS 


The ‘‘Fast’Cash Plan’ not only eliminates the need for 
ordinary adding machines, time stamps, and other 
outdated receipting and validating equipment, it also 
gives you up to 50% faster customer service. Your 
tellers can balance far faster with this new plan, as well 
as provide your proof department with cleaner media. 





NEW LOW-PRICE TELLER’S MACHINES 


Now there are eight Burroughs Teller’s Machines for 
you to choose from, including an economy line available 
at a new lower price. These validating-adding-subtracting 
machines represent the kind of advancements 
Burroughs Corporation has been making since origi- 
nating machine deposit receipting 21 years ago. 





When you combine the ‘‘Fast Cash Plan’”’ with the new low-price teller’s machines 
your investment is little more than you’re now spending on adding machines. 
You'll enjoy all the speed and control made possible through machine validation. 
And you'll have all the advantages of a utility adding machine. For further 
information, call the local Burroughs office or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM 







Burroughs Corporation 





checks or deposits in a special adding 
machine. Attached to the machine is 
a tape recorder which feeds the infor- 
mation to an automatic ledger-feeder, 
which locates the appropriate account 
ledger. The new information is then 
fed to an electronic printing-computer 
which computes and posts the result- 
ing totals. 


The three complete systems in- 
stalled by the bank cost approximate- 
ly $100,000. They will enable it to 
service more than double the number 
of accounts previously handled. 


BUILDINGS 


Security First of Sheboygan 
Builds a Motor Bank 


This four-window motor bank which 
was placed in operation by the Secu- 
rity First National Bank, Sheboygan, 
Wis., a few months ago, is the culmi- 
nation of several years of research 
and planning. ‘‘In 1947,” said Presi- 
dent Clarence J. Weber, ‘‘we installed 
what was then the first or second 
drive-in window in the state, and it 
soon became the busiest of our seven 
commercial windows. By 1957 we were 
convinced that our one window was 
no longer adequate for our needs, and 
that it was relatively inefficient. Cus- 
tomers were objecting to long periods 
of waiting, and we became increasingly 
aware that their objections were fully 
justified, in point of both a lack of 
efficiency and a sheer lack of capacity. 


“So when one of our directors made 
the suggestion that we take a trip to 
Des Moines, Ia., for a look at a ‘real’ 
installation, we lost no time in acting 
on it. In the several hours spent with 


Harry G. Wilson, vice president and 
cashier of the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank and his architect, Mr. 
Rice, we were given a complete analy- 
sis of the decisions at which they had 
arrived in dealing with the many prob- 
lems they had encountered in the 
planning of their installation. 

“About this time we received an 
announcement of the formal opening 
of the drive-in installation of the St. 
Louis County National Bank at Clay- 
ton, Mo., which was promptly ac- 
cepted. Edward H. Schmidt, formerly 
of Sheboygan and a vice president of 
that bank, spent the better part of 
half a day discussing their installation 
with us. An outstanding feature of 
their drive-in windows was the 45- 
degree angle at which the approach 
was set, and the speed with which 
they were able to handle the traffic 
through these windows persuaded us 
that nothing else would do. We also 
visited the Manchester Bank of St. 
Louis, and were especially impressed 
with the large panes in their drive-in 
windows which had the effect of in- 
creasing visibility by some 25 to 40 
per cent. 

‘‘Meantime, we had acquired title 
to an additional fifty feet of ground 
for which we had been negotiating, 
and decided that we would build a 
total of four drive-in windows in 
which we would incorporate the best 
of all the ideas we had been assem- 
bling from every available source. 
The principal features of our installa- 
tion include: 

@ The large Manchester type win- 

dow; 

@ Air conditioning in each unit, 

controlled by individual tellers; 





@ Automatic elevators connecting 
windows with a communicating f 
tunnel; 

@ Pneumatic tubes by which de. 
posits are sent from drive-in units 
to the bookkeeping department; 

@ A package receiver in each unit; 

®@ Closed-circuit television commu- | 
nication with savings department; 

@ Automatic coin dispensers; i 















@ Transistor radio sets in lieu of 
intermittent functional music sup- 
plied to other departments; 

@A silver chest in each unit that 
will take care of silver storage 
needs for a week at a time; 

@ Subsurface heating of approaches | 
to window for snow and ice re. 
moval. 










‘We have probably made more mis- 
takes than we will want to admit as 
time goes on, but we haven’t as yet 
discovered what they are. 

“In addition to the gentlemen al- 
ready mentioned, Frank C. Guth- 
ridge, formerly of First National 
Bank of Chicago, and L. C. Senescall 
of Satre and Senescall, Sheboygan 
architectural firm, gave us much | 
valuable assistance.”’ 


PROGRESS REPORT 


Fed Surveys MICR Progress 
The 12 Federal Reserve Banks and 
their 24 Branches have just completed 
the second semiannual survey measur- 
ing the progress that the nation’s f 
banks and branches are making in 
preparing their checks for handling by f 
electronic check processing equip- 
ment. , 
According to Marcus A. Harris [ 
chairman of the Reserve System’s Sub- F 
committee on Collections, the survey 
indicated that 36.1 per cent of alf 
checks now carry the magnetic inkf 
characters devised by the Americal 
Bankers Association to aid bankers it 
their biggest job, the collection ani 
handling of checks. This figure repre 
sents a marked improvement over the 
19.5 per cent recorded in the previous 
survey on February 1, 1961. 


The survey covered checks sent for 
collection by the 36 Federal Reserve 
offices to 15,732 par banks and braneb- 
es throughout the United States. lt 
was found that 12,640 bank offices- 
or 80.3 per cent as compared to 521% 
per cent six months ago—have beg 
to redesign and encode their check 
About 4.2 million of the 11.8 milli 
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items handled on an average day by 
the Reserve Banks now bear the new 
characters. 


The Philadelphia Reserve District 
with 98.3 per cent and the Minne- 
apolis Reserve District with 93.2 per 
cent lead the nation’s Reserve dis- 
tricts with respect to par banks in 
their areas using encoded checks. 
However, commercial banks in the 
San Francisco District are sending for 
collection the highest proportion of 
encoded checks, 54.4 per cent, closely 
followed by Philadelphia District 
banks with 52.6 per cent. 

The next survey to evaluate the 
further growth of the magnetic ink 
program will be conducted early in 
February 1962. 


EQUIPMENT 


Currency Pre-packaging 


Machine 

John Herod and La Daine Prosser 
of the La Salle National Bank, Chi- 
cago, are shown below, loading the 
bank’s new currency pre-packaging 
machine, the first of its kind installed 
in the Chicago area. 


Developed by the Currency Pre- 
Packaging Machine Company of De- 
troit, Mich., the machine mechani- 
cally bands a predetermined number 
of bills and prints on each band the 
value of the package. 


With an operating capacity of 3,000 
packages an hour, the machine auto- 
matically rejects any package in 
which an-incorrect number of bills 
appear. 
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Faster IBM Sorter 


Shown in background above is the 
recently announced IBM 1419 mag- 
netic character reader which reads 
data from checks and money orders 
at speeds of up to 1,600 a minute and 
1,960 a minute, respectively. A hard 
copy record of all the data read is 
turned out by the 1403 computer 
printer in the foreground which can 
print out numeric data at a speed of 
1,285 lines a minute. Information is 
fed directly into a 1401 or a 1410 
computer (not shown in picture) for 
the updating of accounts while the 
data is being read. 


* * * 


Dashew Business Machines, Inc. 
has announced the signing of a dis- 
tribution contract with Lamson In- 
dustries Ltd. of London, England, the 
largest manufacturers of business 
forms and equipment in the United 
Kingdom. Under the terms of the 
agreement, Lamson will distribute 
all of the Dashew machines in the 
United Kingdom and set up service 
facilities there as well. The two con- 
cerns will have an exhibit of Dashew 
products at the British Computer Ex- 
hibition in October. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
(Continued from page 43) 

able for the teller, all unposted en- 
tries can be entered in the passbook 
automatically and the bank records 
can be so marked as to prevent any 
subsequent transaction that day which 
might impair the bank’s position. 
With the addition of some form of 
scrambled signature attached to the 
passbook, which can be verified by a 
teller device, any customer can be 


served by any teller in any office with- 
out the teller having to leave the 
window. 


No Passbook Savings 


Bankers contemplating the adop- 
tion of no passbook accounting for 
Savings Deposits will find themselves 
faced with a public relations chal- 
lenge. The operational feasibility of 
this new savings plan is immediately 
apparent, but substantial effort must 
be placed on a sales program to satisfy 
customers that this new innovation 
is a good service. 


TANS (Taxpayer Account 
Number System) 

A new income tax collection system 
that will use a master number code is 
expected to be in operation within 
five years. The Treasury Department 
and the Internal Revenue Service be- 
lieve that the most practical approach 
to the use of a taxpayer code would 
be to extend the Social Security num- 
ber system to cover all taxable bodies. 
It is doubtful that this numbering 
system will be effective, because it has 
not been designed for this purpose and 
also might cause problems for existing 
data processing systems. 


FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
A PROVEN METHOD TO EN- 
COURAGE SAVINGS . . . USED 
BY LEADING BANKS AROUND 


THE WORLD 


Here's a low cost, efficient way to 


secure and hold savings business . . 
and an easy way to make con- 
tact with the home. These fine qual- 
ity home safes are time-tested 
business builders providing a digni- 
fied business-like method of attract- 
ing new savers. 


Write for particulars. Request our 
prices for your next order. 


SINCE 1900 AUTOMATIC RECORD- 
ING SAFE CO., has made the 
highest quality home saving banks. 
Originators of the famous Record- 
ing Compartment Banks. 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


1831 Old Bayshore Highway, 
Dees Calif. 












C. L. MAURER R. A. SCHLUMPF 


Bankers Trust Company, N. _Y.: 
Newly named vice presidents are 
CARL L. MAURER, who services cor- 
respondent banks in the Eastern 
Division; RUDOLF A. SCHLUMPF, who 
participates in the management of the 
dealer operation in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bond Division and assists 
the vice president in charge of the 
bank’s investment portfolio, HER- 
BERT A. SANDLER and HERBERT K. 
BASKIN, both heads of branch offices. 
Simultaneously, ARTHUR C. CHRIS- 
TENSEN, HENRY W. PARKER and 
THEODORE K. PULLEN were elevated 
to assistant vice presidents. 


George G. Shriver & Co., Inc., Bal- 
timore: Controlling interest in this 
investment banking firm has been 
purchased by JACK A. KOLSCHER who 
has become the new president. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
ROBERT V. HIGDON has joined the bank 
as technical director-electronics in- 
dustry. Said President DAVID ROCKE- 
FELLER, ‘“‘the post of technical direct- 
or-electronics industry was created in 
recognition of the rapid developments 
within that industry and because of its 
increasingly complex financial re- 
quirements.”’ 


First National Bank in St. Louis: 
President of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, DOWNING B. JENKS, has 
been elected a director. 


R. V. HIGDON D. B. JENKS 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


Ohio Citizens Trust Company, To- 
ledo: PETER STORER, president of 
Storer Television Sales, Inc., N. Y. C., 
has been elected to the board of 
directors. 


First National Bank of Laramie, Wyo.: 
MAX E. FISHER was elected president 
at the August-meeting of the bank 
directors to succeed ROBERT W. FINK- 
BINER, who retired September 1. 





M. E. FISHER F. W. MUNDIE 


Marine Capital Corp., Buffalo: 
F. WARREN MUNDIE and HAROLD C. 
LANG have been elected vice president 
and treasurer, respectively, of this 
small business investment company. 
Mr. Mundie is a retired vice presi- 
dent of The Marine Trust Company 
of Western New York while Mr. 
Lang is a former Columbia Broad- 
casting System comptroller. 





ESTHER J. KREWSON 


F. A. ITGEN, JR. 


First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: MRS. ESTHER JACK- 
SON KREWSON, director of advertising 
and public relations, is the first wom- 
an to be elected a vice president in 
the bank’s history. Also elected vice 
president was FRANK A. ITGEN, JR., 
while C. DAVID FASSETT and JOSEPH 
A. MELNICOFF were advanced to the 
position of assistant vice president. 
LEWIS H. RIGGLES was promoted from 
tax officer to senior tax officer. 


Baltimore National Bank: Vice Presi- 
dent WILLIAM B. ALEXANDER has also 
been named comptroller. 
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Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Heading up a number of recently 
announced promotions were those of 
two vice presidents, JOSEPH R. DE- 
MERS assigned to the trust depart- 
ment and ROLAND RISSO who will 
have senior responsibilities in com- 
mercial and industrial lending at the 
Santa Clara branch. Named assistant 
vice presidents were ROBERT MUNRO, 
CECIL MCFADDEN, ANTHONY TOVARAZ, 
HENRY EHLEN, WILLIAM SNOW, GUIDO 
BARTOLO and GENERAL CORNELIUS. 













Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C.: President of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
ALEX H. GALLOWAY, has been elected 
a director. Advanced to vice presi- 
dents were CLAUDE HIGGINBOTHA\M, 
JULIAN H. SCARBOROUGH, JR., SAM 
NORTHROP, JR., CLYDE V. TERRY and 
CLIFFORD C. MABRY, JR. At the same 
time AUSTIN H. BRITT, DILLARD W. 
TISDALE, JAMES CULBERSON and 
CHARLES G. REAVIS, JR. were desig- 
nated assistant vice presidents. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta: 
Vice President VIRLYN B. MOORE, JR. 
has been named as officer in charge 
of the trust division. 

















Bank of California, San Francisco: 
ROBERT F. DEWEY has joined the head 
office as vice president and trust 







officer. He was formerly a vice presi- § 






dent of The First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix. 





















V. B. MOORE,"JR. R. F, DEWEY 
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How the 


PHILABANK PLAN 


helps you attract and keep the personnel 
you want 


’ 


Whatever the size of your staff—one person or fifteen or fifty—The Philabank Plan 
enables you to offer a full-scale, “Big Industry” employee benefits program—at completely 


manageable cost. 


The Philabank Plan is the only plan of its kind in existence today. Thoroughly tested, it is 


being used by many financial institutions throughout the country toprovide: 


| 


You select the level of benefits desired—thus controlling the Plan's basic cost. Through 
“dual-funding” you enjoy other important advantages. You buy insurance protection 
at “wholesale” rates; discharge of pension obligations is guaranteed; you gain specific 
tax benefits. 


The Philabank Plan is integrated with Social Security; may be used effectively to improve 
upon existing pension or group insurance plans. Another outstanding factor is that The 
Philabank Plan may be installed without the usual large initial indebtedness to cover 
employees’ past service, and on a flexible contribution basis. 


We'll be glad to send you an informative booklet giving full details on this unique—and 
uniquely helpful—plan. Just write, wire or phone your District Officer at the Main Office. 
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ENEFits FoR EMP 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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First and Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va.: According to a re- 
cent announcement, LESTER M. SAUER 
has been made an assistant vice 
president. 


Liberty National Bank, Oklahoma 
City: Newly elected members of the 
bank’s advisory board of directors 
are JACK R. DURLAND, president of 
Cain’s Coffee Company, and RALPH 
NEELY, partner of Neely-Thornton- 
Goodwin Co., insurance managers. 


City National Bank of Detroit: 
NICHOLAS KELLEY, JR., manager of 
the bank’s First National Building 
office, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and will continue to handle this 
responsibility. 


Broad Street Sales Corp., New York: 
ROBERT E. LEE, JR. has been ap- 
pointed a district sales manager and 
will serve investment dealer accounts 
in Washington, D. C., North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and parts of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Broad Street Sales is general 
distributor of the $524 million Broad 
Street Group of Mutual Funds. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York: The election of DR. GIOR- 
GIO CIGLIANA-PIAZZA as a vice presi- 
dent and his appointment as the 
bank’s representative for the Medi- 
terranean region, has been made 
known. His headquarters will be in 
Rome, one of three cities in which 
Morgan Guaranty is opening new 
representative offices this year. Of- 
fices in Frankfurt and Tokyo are 
scheduled to open this fall. According 
to another announcement MAURICE G. 
BURNETT was advanced to an assist- 
ant vice president and JOHN M. STAD- 
TER, JR. to an assistant trust officer. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: RICHARD W. HELDRIDGE 
has been appointed a_vice president 
and assistant manager of the bank’s 
capital office in Sacramento. 





G. CIGLIANA-PIAZZA 


R. W. HELDRIDGE 
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R. J. DONAHUE 


J. E. TOTEN 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: Two newly appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents are CLARENCE 
J. ROBINSON and WILLIAM H. BIER- 
MAN. Named trust officers were 
FREDERIC W. BURR and RICHARD J. 
DONAHUE. All four men are in the 
trust department. 


Bank of Montreal: The appointment 
of JOHN E. TOTEN as economic ad- 
viser was recently made known. 


United California Bank, Los Angeles: 
From assistant vice president, LAW- 
RENCE B. RAETHER has been pro- 
moted to vice president in the market 
and produce office. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
ALBERT L. NICKERSON, president and 
chairman of the executive committee 
of Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 
has been elected a director. FRANCIS 
H. SCHOTT has been appointed an 
officer, assigned as manager of the 
foreign department. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
M. PRESTON GOODFELLOW, JR., an as- 
sistant treasurer, and GILBERT L. 
ANDERSON, an assistant secretary, 
have been moved up to assistant 
vice presidents. 


Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, E. ROBERT LIGGETT has 
been elected a vice president of this 
firm of investment counselors and 
economic consultants. 











National 
attle: Recently announced staff pro- 
motions include the naming of three 
assistant vice presidents: HERNDON 
MCKAY, who will be in charge of the 
bank’s mortgage loan administration 
system-wide; ROBERT B. WOODWORTH, 
manager of mortgage loan depart- 
ment at its main office; IRVIN N. 
KNUTSON, JR., in commercial loan 
administration at the head office. 


First National Bank of Arizona: 
Heading the international depart- 
ment which was recently established 
in the bank’s main office in Phoenix, 


Bank of Commerce, Se. | 


is NEMROD M. P. ARMOND, who will be | 


assisted by REYNOLDS S. HERIOT. 


The Philadelphia National Bank: 
Vice President CHARLES B. PANCOAST, 


111 has been placed in charge of the | 


Out-of-Town Division, Group VII, 


ceva 


covering New England, New York | 


and Pittsburgh. 


Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta: 
JOHN O. CHILES, president of Adams- 
Cates Company has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Houston National Bank: With the or- | 


ganization of a trust department, 
JAMES C. SHELOR has joined the 
bank as vice president to head up 
the new department. He was former- 
ly vice president and director of the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta. 


The National Bank of Commerce, 
Houston: JAMES A. WHITWORTH has 
been named assistant vice president 
and will supervise the proof and 
transit department. 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: GILBERT 
H. LaPIERE has been elected a vice 
president and manager of the petro- 
leum department. He resigned as 
manager of the oil and gas depart- 
ment of W. E. Hutton & Co. to ac- 
cept the new post. Previously he 
was an officer in the petroleum de- 
partment of Chase Manhattan Bank. 


J. A. WHITWORTH G. H. LaPIERE 
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The First National Bank of Chicago: 
Three promotions on the official 
staff include those of H. STANLEY 
PICKFORD to assistant vice president 
of Division ‘‘F’’, the correspondent 
bank division; RALPH ALSTON, JR. to 
trust officer in the personal trust ad- 
ministration division of the trust 
department; and JOHN L. BEHR to 
attorney in the law department. 





H. S. PICKFORD RALPH ALSTON, JR. 





W. J. KENNEY J. B. KOECHEL 


The Bank of New York: Chairman 
and chief executive officer of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, HOWARD 
E. SIMPSON, was elected a trustee. 
Also announced was the election of 
WILLIAM J. KENNEY, JOSEPH B. KOE- 
CHEL and W. KENNEDY B. MIDDEN- 
DORF as vice presidents. 


Security First National Bank, Los An- 
geles: A new department—office of 
the corporate secretary—has been 
formed and will be headed by RANDALL 
BOYD, vice president and secretary. 
The legal department, which had been 
headed by Mr. Boyd, will now be 
under the direction of ROBERT L. HUNT 
who was named vice president and 
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assistant secretary. JOHN H. HARRI- 
MAN and MICHAEL H. SMITHWICK, each 
of whom has also been elected a vice 
president and secretary, will respect- 
ively serve as assistants to Mr. Boyd 
and Mr. Hunt. 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston: 
WILLIAM R. HOGE, has been elected 
general vice president. He resigned his 
post of senior vice president of Repub- 
lic National Bank, Dallas, last year 
because of the demands made upon his 
time by his private business interests. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: The ap- 
pointment of FRANK J. MANAUT to the 
position of assistant to the president 
was recently ‘announced. He re- 
placed WILSON P. CANNON, JR. who 
will participate in senior management 
programs at Harvard University and 
will be assigned to broader responsi- 
bilities in bank administration upon 
his return later in the year. 


There are possibly a half million 
business firms in the country who 
buy their checks direct from printers 
without consulting their banks con- 
cerning format. These special checks 
arecommonly referred toas “uncon- 
trolled items,” probably because 
banks are not involved in their pur- 
chase. Under MICR, however, banks 
havea vested interest in these checks 
and naturally want to exercise some 
control with respect to design. 


The large business organizations are 
familiar with MICR requirements 
| and in all likelihood have already 
| redesigned their checks to accom- 
j 


modate encoding. The medium- 
sized firms, for the most part, still 
face the problem of redesignand this 
group could be more cost conscious. 
This is where considerable expense 
can be saved for both the customers 
and the banks, if their so-called 
| “special checks” can be switched to 
| standardized forms available from 
the catalogs of check printers. 


We display in our catalog a rather 
large selection of voucher and pay- 
roll checks which could—in most 
instances at lower cost — serve the 
needs of those who now use special 









IF We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


——- SPECIAL 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


Boulevard National Bank of Miami 
(Fla.): J. VINCENT O’NEILL has been 
elected president. 


Hackley Union National Bank and 
Trust Co., Muskegon, Mich.: ORRIN 
H. BUSH, who was recently admitted 
to the Michigan State Bar, has been 
appointed assistant trust officer. 


Funk, Hobbs and Hart, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Texas: CHARLES H. POULTON, 
investment banker, has been elected a 
vice president and member of the 
board of directors. A former vice presi- 
dent of Texas National Corporation, 
Mr. Poulton has had over 20 years 
experience in the investment business. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York: 
JOSEPH C. CANTWELL, formerly an 
assistant treasurer in the bank’s 
branch administration department, 
has been named an assistant vice 
president. 


checks. For the convenience of bank 
people who contact corporate ac- 
counts, we have prepared two small 
booklets Poe these checks and 
we would be pleased to supply as 
many copies as may be i to 
banks who now are engaged in ap- 
prtoaching their customers on the 
question of check redesign. If you 
wish any copies of these booklets, 
simply write to our Advertising 
Department at 4435 West Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





























One of the side benefits of the 
MICR program will be greater 
standardization ofcheck forms. Ever 
since 1913 the banking fraternity has 
been trying to standardize and sim- 
plify check layout, but at no time in 
the past has there existed such a 
need to accomplish this. Now the 
need exists and the opportunity is 
here to eliminate ‘‘headache checks.”’ 
There still is room on the check for 
a reasonable display of individuality 
but it can be worked into the stand- 
ard layout without affecting the 
check’s value as a source document. 
If we can be of help in standard- 
izing the check forms of your 
customers, please call upon us. 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, 


































































The American Bankers Association, 
N. Y.: In the interests of coordinating 
planning and activities among de- 
partments with similar interests at the 
national headquarters, two staff 
changes became effective on Sep- 
tember 1. Deputy Manager ROBERT 
G. HOWARD, will assume senior staff 
supervision of public relations, the 
news bureau and the advertising de- 
partment. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1962; 
upon the retire- 
ment of Senior 
Deputy Manager 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
as editor of 
“Banking,” jour- 
nal of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Howard 
will exercise simi- 
lar supervisory re- 
sponsibilities with 
respect to that publication. DR.GORDON 
A. MCLEAN, who has been secretary of 
the Economic Policy Committee in 
the Department of Economics and Re- 
search, has become deputy manager 
and secretary of the Trust Division. 
DR. CARTER H. GOLEMBE, a member of 
the department of Economics and Re- 
search has been transferred to the 
Washington office. 


R. G. HOWARD 


The Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis: Included in a number of re- 
cently announced promotions was 
that of ROBERT E. FULWIDER to vice 
president and trust officer. At the 
same time Controller EMMET W. LO- 
MASNEY was elected a member of the 
bank’s management committee. 
Named trust officers were JOHN J. 
CARTER, CHARLES M. HARRISON and 
JOHN G. HELD. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Vice President ROBERT M. 
JAAP has been promoted to the na- 
tional division of the bank’s admini- 
strative office in Phoenix. He left 
Tucson where he was the senior 
representative to assume his new 
post on September 1. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New York: 
The appointment of CHARLES J. PIN- 
TO as a vice president in the Latin 
American division has recently been 
announced. Other appointments in- 
clude those of HAROLD W. SMITH and 
HENRY S. MOHR to assistant vice 
presidents, THOMAS J. CASEY to as- 
sistant trust officer and GEORGE 
KREHL to assistant secretary. 
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Central National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Des Moines, lowa: Two newly 
elected directors are, JAMES F. CON- 
NAUGHTON, president and a director 
of Bell Intercontinental, and GEORGE 
D. O’NEILL, director and chairman of 
the executive committee of Bell In- 
tercontinental which acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the bank July 26. 


First National Bank in Dallas: 
Recently elected an assistant trust 
officer with responsibilities in the 
investment division of the trust de- 
partment, was ARNOLD K. MATTAY, 
a former Standard & Poor’s account 
executive. 


Vermont Bankers Association, Bur- 
lington: The appointment of WILLIAM 
L. MCKEE as executive secretary be- 
came effective August 21, 1961. 


Texas National Bank, Houston: 
President of United Carbon Com- 
pany, RICHARD W. FRENCH, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
directors. 


Techno Fund, Inc., Columbus, Ohio: 
DR. RICHARD E. WARNER and FRANK 
G. HULL have been elected vice presj- 
dents of this small business invest- 
ment company. Both were formerly 
associated with Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil. 
waukee: DANIEL R. MASON has joined 
the bank as manager of automation 
operations. In this newly created 
position, he will assist with the de- 
velopment of long-range data pro- 
cessing plans. 


First National Bank, Akron, Ohio: 
HARRY T. WRIGHT has been elevated 
to assistant vice president while 
ALBERT J. DENHOLM and BERNARD JV, 
FINCHAM have been made assistant 
cashiers. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
KENNETH E. GEE and CHARLES J. 


MCGOVERN have been made assistant | 


treasurers 
division. 


in the data processing 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 





HAWAII: Hawaii’s seven commercial 
banks have announced the formation 
of a new Hawaii Bankers Associa- 
tion. Respectively elected president, 
first and second vice presidents, treasu- 
rer, and secretary, were CARL E. HAN- 
SON, president of First National Bank 
of Hawaii; RUDOLPH E. PETERSON, 
president of Bank of Hawaii; c. T. 
WONG, executive vice president of 
Liberty Bank of Honolulu; WILLIAM 
K. MAU, chairman of American Secu- 
rity Bank; and Cc. K. KARIMOTO, vice 
president and cashier of Central 
Pacific Bank. 

The new organization will help 
coordinate the post convention tour 
of mainland bankers who will visit 
Hawaii following the ABA’s annual 
convention, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in October. 


NEW YORK: Newly elected president 
of the association is GEORGE A. NEW- 
BURY, president, Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Co., Buffalo. Elected 
vice president and treasurer, respec- 
tively, were CLARENCE M. BROBST, 
president, Chemung Canal Trust Co., 
Elmira, and ARTHUR S. HAMLIN, 


president, Canandaigua National 
Bank and Trust Co., Canandaigua. 


WISCONSIN: CARL A. BIEDERMAN, 
president of the Oshkosh National 
Bank, Oshkosh, was elected president 
at the association’s 65th annual con- 
vention. Other officers elected were 


MYRLE G. HALES, executive vice presi- | 
Farmers State) 
Bank, Manawa, vice president; and 


dent and cashier, 


ELMER J. EINUM, executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier, The First National 
Bank, Rice Lake, treasurer. 


MONTANA: At the association’s 58th ; 
annual convention, the following were — 
and § 


respectively elected president 
first and second vice presidents: RICH- 


ARD D. RUBIE, president of the Citi-/ 


wa 








zens Bank of Montana, Havre; E.L§ 


KUNKEL, JR., executive vice president, 
Daly Bank & Trust Co., Anaconda; 
and D. J. DUNDAS, president and trust 
officer, The Great Falls National 
Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Recently elected 
president for 1961-62 was Wayne E. 
Clark, president of Home National 
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Jr., president, Old Colony Trust Com- ak mA’ 
NK pany, Boston, and William R. Ken- bat o. 
~ nedy, president, Union Market Na- oy , 
mi) tional Bank, Watertown, were re THE NEW FINAL DITION 
ry spectively named first and second vice 
30n | - I ° fe 
president. Everett Ware Smith, senior RAND MCNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
vice president, The New England 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, 
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T. H. DOBBIN W. B. DUNCKEL 


_ Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock 

Co., Baltimore: President of the Balti- 

—,| more National Bank TILTON H. DOB- 
BIN has been elected a director. 


American Bank Note Co., N. Y.: 
Recently elected directors of the 
company were WALLIS B. DUNCKEL, 
onal | president and director of Bankers 
ua, | Trust Co., and ARTHUR T. MCGONI- 

| GLE, chairman of the board of Bach- 
{AN,{- man Bakeries Corporation. 


onal 
dent} Consolidated Edison Co. of New 


con-| York: THOMAS S. GATES, former Sec- 
vere) Tetary of Defense, has been elected 
resi- |, 2 trustee. Since April of this year Mr. 
tate » Gates has been a director and chair- 
and) Man of the executive committee of 
resi) Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
onal} Of New York. 


'Esso International, Inc., N. Y.: 
sath This international marketing affiliate 

} of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), has an- 
“a nounced the election of A. C. HAMIL- 
an’S TON as treasurer, to succeed R. B. 
ICH: STOKKE who will continue to serve 
7 ) as a director. - Set in easy-to-read type 
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ompany acquisitions services. In his 
new position he will handle acquisi- PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1872 


tions activities in drug and related 
fields. 
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Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Richmond: Ss. E. RATCLIFFE has been 
elected vice president and will retain 
his position as treasurer. 


Rexall Drug and Chemical Co., Los 
Angeles: ROLAND F. HALLETT has 
been elected vice president and 
treasurer to succeed WALTER T. LILLIE 
who recently retired. 


National Lead Company, N. Y.: 
THOMAS F. OWENS has been appointed 
treasurer, succeeding JOSEPH J. MORS- 
MAN, JR., retired. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
N. Y.: The appointment of TRESCOTT 
A. BUELL as treasurer, effective Sep- 
tember 1, was recently made known. 
His career in the telegraph service 
since 1929 has been largely centered 
in the financial district of New York. 


Coleman Engineering Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles: Cc. C. DEPLEDGE, senior 
vice president of United California 
Bank, has been elected to the board 
of directors and executive committee. 


Southern Union Gas Company, Dal- 
las: Executive Vice President of the 
First National Bank in Albuquerque, 
DON E. WOODWARD, has been named 
to the board of directors. 


Copper Range Co., Boston: CHARLES 
L. NIELSEN has been elected vice 
president in charge of finance. 


Union Carbon Co., Houston: In a re- 
cent announcement the election of 
A. G. TREADGOLD as treasurer was 
made known. He will continue as 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 15-18—87th Annual Convention: San Francisco 
Nov. 9-10—Mid-Continent Trust Conference: Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
Nov. 


State Associations 
Sept. 


Nov. 


Other Associations 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Vegas, Nev. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 2—Mortgage Bankers Association of America: Americana Hotel, Miami 


Beach, Fla. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


13-14—National Agricultural Credit Conference: The Statler Hilton, Dallas. 


24-26—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1—lowa: Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
2-4—Arizona: San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 


9-12—National Association of Bank Women: Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
9-12—National Association of Supervisors of State Banks: 


12-15—Robert Morris Associates: The Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fila. 
26—-30—Financial Public Relations Association: Americana Hotel, Miami Beach 


vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.: President and direct- 
or of Wilmington Trust Company, 
JOSEPH W. CHINN, JR., Was recently 
elected a member of the board of 
directors. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 


COMPANY CHANGES 





General Electric, New York: 
Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of HARRY B. SHUTTLE- 
WORTH as manager-bank relations 
and fund procurement of General 
Electric Credit Corp. a subsidiary of 
GE. 


Standard Financial Corp., New York: 
ARNOLD HARLEM has been elected 
executive vice president and general 
manager of SFC Acceptance Corp., 
an investment company organized 
under New York State banking law 
and a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Standard Financial. 


James Talcott, Inc., N. Y.: CHARLES C. 
ARNAO, president of the Larx Co., 
Minneapolis i n- 
vestment firm, has 
been elected a di- 
rector. KENNETH 
E. DOUGHERTY has 
been elected to the 
post of vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
operations for the 
company’s indus- 
trial equipment 
leasing division. 


Cc. C. ARNAO 















Stardust Hotel, Las 





Prefer In-Plant Plans 


Chemical Week, a McGraw Hill pub. | 
lication, recently conducted a survey | 


of managements in the chemical pro. 
cess industry which revealed that 
companies across the nation are turn. 
ing to banks with in-plant services to 
take care of their employees’ personal 
finances, rather than to credit unions, 
Cited as reasons for their preference 
of bank services were the elimination 
of the expense and any moral, admin- 
istrative, or legal responsibility that 
management might assume in auth. 
orizing a credit union to operate on} 
company premises. The managements | 
surveyed were also impressed by the 
ease with which employees are able to 
handle their personal financial trans. 
actions during working hours by using 
the in-plant banking plan. 


Robert Morris Associates 


Completes Statement Studies} 
Robert Morris Associates has an- 
nounced the completion of its 1960 
Statement Studies, consisting of 1) 
the Basic Study which contains com- 
posite financial data on 175 lines of’ 
business, and 2) the Income Supple ; 
ment, which covers information on; 
“Selling & Delivery Expense,” ‘‘Ofi- } 
cers’ Salaries,” and “Other General 
Administrative Expense’’ on 152 lines 
of business. This is the thirty-ninth 
edition of the studies. Robert Morris} 
Associates, the National Association | 
of Bank Loan Officers and Credit 
Men, was organized in 1914. 
Bound in an attractive plastic) 
spiral binding, the 1960 Study is avail- 
able to individuals, schools, business 
es, and to financial institutions which} 
are not eligible for membership in the 
organization. Copies may be obtainei | 
at a cost of $10.00 each from Mis 
Cynthia P. Sorrick, Research Secre} 
tary, Robert Morris Associates, Phils) 
delphia National Bank Building, Phil} 
adelphia 7, Pa. Tear sheets of section) 
covering particular industries may bf 
had at a cost of $1.00 each. ' 
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Bank of America Officers Attend Seminar 


Twenty Bank of America officers 
last month attended a two-week semi- 
nar at the University of California 
in Berkeley, in the course of which 
they gained a new appreciation of 
the multi-billion dollar agribusiness 
industry which feeds the nation. 
Classroom sessions were conducted by 
10 professors, along with executives of 
leading growers, canners, and distri- 
butors of agricultural products. 


Every evening, senior executives of 
the bank led discussions designed to 
correlate the day’s classroom activities 
with banking practices. The program 
was supplemented with three short 
field trips through canneries, food re- 
search laboratories, a meat processing 
center, and a wholesale produce mar- 
ket in the San Francisco Bay area. 


NABW to Meet in Rochester 


Over 500 leading bank women from 
at least 45 states will be in attendance 
at the 39th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
which will be held at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, Rochester, N. Y., October 9-12. 
NABW President Marion Anderton, 
assistant cashier, Bank of America, 
will preside. 


Featured speakers will include Sol 
M. Linowitz and Donald R. Harter, 
Rochester attorneys, Richard M. Sam- 
uels, board chairman of The Kordite 
Company; Mrs. Alfred G. Boylan, 
Rochester television personality; and 
Donald J. Fewster, treasurer of East- 
man Kodak Company. Messrs. Sam- 
uels, Fewster, and’ Harter, and Mrs. 
Boylan will later serve as moderators 


September 15, 1961 


The Agribusiness Seminars have 
been held annually since 1958 under 
the sponsorship of the bank in co- 
operation with the University of Cali- 
fornia and its extension service. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed this year 
upon the evaluation of management 
ability. 

Officers attending were branch man- 
agers, loan officers, and head office 
executives who were chosen because of 
their key roles in serving the industry. 
Shown in the photo, |. to r., are Ben 
Briley, the bank’s manager in Davis, 
Karl Haeuser, an officer at Chico, 
Kenneth V. Larkin, vice president and 
manager of the Capitol office in Sac- 
ramento, and Henry J. Seiler, mana- 
ger of Safeway’s San Francisco meat 
processing and distribution center. 


of panel discussions of their respective 
subjects, “A Focus on Small Busi- 
ness,”’ ‘Industry in the Picture,’”’ “A 
Profession Highlighted,’ and ‘‘Pic- 
tures of the Family.” 


Valley National ‘‘Passports”’ 
Available to any customer of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, pro- 
vided he has maintained a satisfactory 
banking relationship, is a “passport,” 
that will be sure to prove useful to 
those who are planning an out-of-state 
business or vacation trip. Technically 
called a “letter of introduction,”’ the 
engraved document carries over the 
signature of Carl A. Bimson, VNB 
president, an expression of his appre- 
ciation of any courtesies extended by 
his fellow bankers. The letter notes 
that it is “not a credit guarantee.” 
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261 
395 


High 


3.00 
4.50 


2.59 
2.79 
2.60 
2.82 
2.98 
3.13 
3.88 
4.03 


138.2 


126.9 
112.1 

119.4 
118.5 
166.7 
110.4 
202.6 
118.5 
267.2 
157.7 
106.8 
190.4 
108.4 
175.0 
134.2 
115.3 
266.9 
173.0 


508.5 


433.6 


546.6 


2 Yrs. 
Earlier 


$104.9 


29.0 
3.5 
4.0 

12.3 

14.0 

29.1 

10.1 


558 
1,057 
= 477 


1961 — 
low 


3.00 
4.50 


2.19 
2.30 
2.15 
2.33 
2.53 
2.63 
3.13 
3.69 


118.3 


108.7 
95.6 


106.0 | 


101.0 
145.4 

94,7 
161.6 

98.0 
200.2 
136.9 


90.8 | 


154.6 


97.8 | 
1377 | 


100.0 
101.4 
177.8 
144.4 


377.9 | 
322.2 | 


405.7 
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3.3 


3.7 
0.6 
5.0 
1.0 
5.4 
4.7 
1.6 
B.0 
0.2 
6.9 
0.8 


4.6 | 


7.8 


77} 


0.0 
1.4 
7.8 
4.4 


7.9 # 


2.2 § 
57 


| tne Malional 315... 


new computer concept for banks! 


| 











total systems concept... 
multiplexing of sorters... 
programming support 


based on experience in every banking department 


The NATIONAL* 315 EDP System is fully capable of processing 
ALL of your bank’s On Us Deposit Accounting ... Time Deposit Ac- 
counting ... Transit and Clearings sorting, listing and distribution 

. Loans & Discounts ... Mortgage and Escrow Accounting . . . Per- 
sonal & Consumer Credit Loans... Trust Accounting... General 
Ledger and Daily Statement of Condition. 


Before you invest in electronics, call your nearby National office, 
or write to National’s EDP Sales Division at Dayton 9, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY « Dayton 9, Ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





FOR THE FIRST TIME 


a random memory device can be uti- 
lized for both random and sequential 
processing. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 

the memory of a random access device 
can be removed and a new memory 
mounted in approximately thirty sec- 
onds. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 

it is economically practical to employ 
multiple random access units in one 
system. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


es 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES+CASH REGISTERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 





DAY AND NIGHT PICK-UP SERVICE SAVES CLEARING TIME! 


Our motorized messengers make pick-ups around the clock at the 
San Francisco International Airport, hub of Pacific Coast jet air routes. 
Within 30 minutes of receipt at the airport, your cash items are 
being processed at our Operations Center. Motorized check collection 
and direct routing to our more than 125 branches in Northern 
California provide fast, efficient collection and availability of credits. 


WELLS FARGO 
BANK 


18 Alibe 52 


AMERICAN 
SB sehoey 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


vidoes 
cd 
aa 
memmamenenereersrremienie: 
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SAN FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
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FOR DETAILS WRITE WELLS FARGO BANK AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, 464 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIFORNIA 
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